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It  was  about  the  middle  of  a  moonless  nifjht,  in  the 
winter  of  1829-30,  that  a  young  lawyer,  residing  in  the 
splendid  city  of  Sprechenburg,  wiis  slowly  making  his 
way  homewards  through  the  deserted  and  glimmering 
streets.  He  had  spent  the  evening  in  a  party,  concentra¬ 
ting  in  itself  a  great  proportion  of  the  hilarity  and  wit  of 
that  learned  city, — a  wit  and  hilarity  which,  as  Mrs 
Malaprop  might  express  herself,  have  been  long  and 
justly  extinguished.  Music  and  poetry,  the  last  subjects 
of  conversation,  naturally  enough  engrossed  his  thoughts. 
His  brain,  at  the  same  time,  laboured  under  the  iriHu- 
ence  of  certain  potations,  not  immoderate,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  any  thing  rather  than  thin  ;  his  heart  expanded  with 
kindliness  to  every  person  and  thing,  and  ideas  flowed  in 
upon  him  with  a  rapidity  and  pleasure  completely  inex¬ 
pressible,  but  attended  with  an  incoherence  and  absurdity 
for  which  he,  at  the  moment,  found  it  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  to  account.  Every  attribute  of  poetry,  «and  more 
particularly  of  the  musical  art,  floated  through  his  ima¬ 
gination  in  a  perfect  chaos  of  delight,  and  even  commu¬ 
nicated  to  his  wavering  eye-sight  a  sympathy  with  their 
appearances.  An  immense  shapeless  road-way  of  earth, 
thrown  across  a  deep*  valley  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  ap¬ 
peared  to  transform  itself  into  the  case  of  an  enormous 
violoncello  ;  and  a  gigantic  column,  towering  in  the  centre 
of  a  handsome  square,  presented  itself  in  the  lamentable 
guise  of  a  basoon,  wanting  the  mouth-piece.  At  last,  on 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  his  locality,  he  found  the  un¬ 
dertaking  completely  beyond  his  powers,  and  quietly  re¬ 
signing  himself  to  his  fate,  sat  down  on  a  flight  of  door¬ 
steps,  wrapped  in  sage  meditation  on  human  error  and 
ignorance. 


The  moon  shone  bright,  and  allowed  him  to  see  that 
he  stood  on  a  low  terrace,  which  overhung  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  garden,  disposed  with  a  variety  of  features 
and  richness  of  grouping,  approaching  to  that  of  natu¬ 
ral  scenery ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time  even  for  wonder 
at  his  sudden  introduction  to  the  scene,  when  a  grave¬ 
looking  person  steppcMl  forward,  and  accosted  him, — “  I 
congratulate  you,  sir,  on  the  honourable  choice  of  which 
you  have  been  made  the  object.” — “  Be  good  enough  to 
explain  yourself,”  interrupted  the  younggentleman,  some¬ 
what  abruptly,  and  with  the  fretfulness  which  seizes  a 
philosophical  mind  on  discovering  that  it  has  got  beyond  its 
depth.  “  \V  ith  much  pleasure,”  answered  the  attendant, 
^)wing  with  all  the  polished  suavity  of  Monsieur  le  confi- 
in  the  classical  French  tragedies  :  “  you  have  been  se- 
ted  to  witness  and  report  to  the  world  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  day, — a  musical  perform- 
^ice  by  those  British  poets  who  have  had  the  principal 
in  modelling  the  taste  of  the  present  age.  You  have, 
®  course,  heard  with  interest  of  certain  animadversions 
rown  out,  in  the  course  of  last  winter,  against  the  imi- 
of  the  Opera-house  in  our  English  caju- 
*  ^  am  a  Sjirecheiiburg  advocate,”  replied  the 


young  man,  with  some  warmth.  “  True,”  said  the  other; 
“  and,  consequently,  a  person  of  fine  taste  and  universal 
information; — my  question  was  needless.  You  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  then,  that  the  poets  have  been  in  a  peculiar  de¬ 
gree  interested  by  these  circumstances.  Having,  accord¬ 
ingly,  from  all  quarters  of  the  island,  assembled  to-night 
in  the  secluded  nook  where  we  now  are,  they  are  imme¬ 
diately  to  make  trial  of  their  own  musical  skill ;  and,  in 
case  of  a  favourable  result,  a  deputation  is  to  set  off  for 
London,  to  offer  their  services  to  Signor  l^ochsa,  and 
perform  for  the  season  in  the  orchestra.”  The  lawyer 
stood  astonished.  “  VV^ell,”  said  he,  on  recovering  words, 
‘‘  how  comes  it  that  we  in  the  literary  world  have  not 
heard  a  syllable  concerning  this  strange  speculation  ?” 
The  senior  answered,  with  an  air  full  of  meaning,  “  The 
whole  affair  is  intended  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret ; 
the  strangers  have  all  arrived  incog,  and  if  you  were 
to-morrow  to  meet  and  question  any  of  them  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  you  would  probably  be  assured  that  the  Avhole  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  foolish  quiz  of  some  would-be-witty 
writer  in  Blackwood  or  the  Liter  ary  Journal.'^ 

As  he  spoke,  he  led  the" way  down  the  terrace  staircase, 
and  they  passed  rapidly  through  the  more  regular  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  garden,  while  the  bewildered  visitor  hniked 
round  in  not  unpleasing  wonder  at  the  beauties  of  the 
ground.  Green  squares,  marble  fountains,  shady  avenues, 
all  were  scattered  round;  rural  lodges  and  moonlight  co¬ 
lonnades  shone  in  the  distance ;  and  smooth  banks  and 
hollows  wafted  the  delicious  fragi’ance  of  their  clustered 
flowers.  Gradually  the  scenery  became  wilder,  and  the 
dissimilar  elements  of  the  most  tiicturesque  landscapes 
blended  together  in  masses  of  magnificent  irregularity. 
The  “bourse  of  waters  began  to  be  heard  through  the  trees, 
and  tangled  brooks  to  gleam  out  from  between  the  richly 
green  hillocks,  beyond  which  the  vistas  were  closed  by  fir- 
shaded  ranks  of  hills.  As  they  adv.anced,  the  woods  were 
more  and  more  colossal,  and  alternately  exhibited  thicker 
abysses  of  gloom,  or  opened  upon  steep,  rocky,  and  ver¬ 
dant  chasms  in  the  mountainous  sides  of  the  romantio 
dell.  They  continued  ascending,  till,  amidst  thickets 
entwined  with  shrubs  and  creeping  plants,  and  darkly 
over-arched  by  wall-like  cliffs,  the  guide  suddenly  paused, 
and  pointed  to  a  path  winding  by  the  corner  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  rock  which  rose  like  a  barrier  before  them. 
**♦*»¥? 

The  sounds  were  tliose  of  a  violin  stamped  and  bowed 
with  the  skill,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  which  makes  that 
difficult  instrument  the  most  delightful  of  any.  The  air 
was  one,  breathing  in  refined  melody  the  genuine  inspi¬ 
ration  of  those  ancient  years  when  Patriotism  raised  her 
standard  of  the  silver  cross, — when  haughty  Chivalry 
plunged  his  war-steed  into  the  fray, — and  Romance  looked 
forth  from  her  grey  hermit-tower  on  haunted  valleys  and 
I  dark  sepulchral  woods.  The  temper  it  excited  was  the 
j  stirring  and  rejoicing  one  which  makes  the  soul  go  bound- 
I  ing  on  its  way  like  the  bark  before  the  western  gale.  Yet 
I  in  the  strain  which  now  rose  from  its  strings,  a  deeper 
j  and  loftier  spirit  often  mingled  ;  while,  in  the  light  elas- 
!  tic  measures  of  the  ancient  Scottish  poetry,  it  poured 
'  forth  a  rush  of  sounds  which  those  old  masters  of  the 
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art  might  have  loved  to  hear.  The  commencement  of  the 
music  had  a  wild  and  supernatural  meaning,  as  if  its 
theme  were  some  tale  of  early  enchantments  and  deeply- 
believed  appearances  of  fear  ;  a  melody  dark  as  if  bor¬ 
rowed  from  th«  dim  haze  of  the  place  which  witnessed  it, 
and  dashing  with  a  fitful  splendour  like  that  which  alone 
illuminated  the  spot — the  darting  and  vanishing  light  of 
the  meteor-streamers  of  the  north.  And  as  the  sky-lit 
flames  rev'ealed  glimpses  of  the  green  and  cliff-encircled 
amphitheatre,  the  air  sank  into  a  calmer  tone,  and,  in  long- 
drawn  fits  of  harmony,  embodied  the  purest  delight  in  the 
shifting  moods  of  nature’s  charms,  and  the  most  lively 
perceptions  of  their  poetical  qualities  and  associations.  lint 
there  was  still  a  further  height  to  try  ;  and  those  bursts 
of  warlike  enthusiasm  which  had  occasionally  kindled 
through  the  serener  light  of  the  former  song,  augured  well 
of  the  strength  which  was  to  luxuriate  in  full-grown  free¬ 
dom  amidst  the  deafening  clamours  of  the  battle-field. 
The  notes  rose,  and  the  wonder  was,  that  the  familiar  in¬ 
strument  could  he  made  to  utter  tones  of  such  varied,  power¬ 
ful,  and  elevated  music,  alternately  booming  with  the 
thrilling  heat  of  the  drum,  and  piercing  like  the  shrill 
blare  of  the  trumpet,  through  the  (|uivering  ear  and  the 
beating  and  glowing  heart.  Now  was  heard  the  deep  and 
stilly  tramp  of  distant  armies, — now,  as  they  neared,  the 
hum  of  swords  and  the  (hishing  of  armour  united  in  rou¬ 
sing  harmony,  till  the  charging  hosts  dashed  together  as 
the  flooded  river  leaps  upon  the  sea,  and  the  fierce  exul¬ 
tation  of  the  combat  was  imaged  in  a  long  and  tempestu¬ 
ous  sweep  of  music,  free  as  the  race  of  the  winter-blast, 
and  majestic  as  the  echoed  thunder  in  the  darkened  vale. 
With  throbbing  veins  and  eyes  flasliing  ardour  through 
their  filling  tears,  the  listener  drank  in  the  strain  ;  and, 
as  he  half  sprang  forwanl  to  join  the  fancied  fight,  felt  as 
if  he  could  himself,  at  that  moment,  like  the  Poet’s  own 
AJarmion,  have  looked  ghully  from  the  bed  of  death  on 
the  march  of  his  victorious  banner,  and  collected  his  ener¬ 
gies  in  one  expiring  effort,  to  utter  his  last  delirious  shout 
of  intense  and  martial  exultation.  And  then,  in  a  sad 
minor  movement,  one  brief  measure  wailed  for  the  ill 
which  was  to  follow,  and  expressed  a  mingled  grief  for 
desolate  houses  and  a  van(|tiished  land. 

Jt  had  scarcely  ceased,  when,  as  if  in  harmony  with  its 
closing  temper,  there  arose  the  deep  and  s(demn  swell  <d‘ 
an  organ,  in  whose  touch  the  listener  immediately  recog¬ 
nised  the  hand  of  Wordsworth.  The  former  strain  had 
been  consecrated  to  Memory^ :  this  was  a  garland  hung 
on  the  altar  of  Hope.  And  as  man,  identifying  himself 
with  the  future,  looks  forward  through  many  fears  and 
sorrows,  but  looks  backward  on  vanished  ages  with  a 
pleasing  awe,  untinged  by  a  single  selfish  feeling,  so  was 
this  piece  of  music  instinct  with  the  sad  spirit  with  which 
we  contemplate  the  land  of  futurity,  when  w'o  for  the 
time  forget  that  around  us  stretches  the  shifting  pageant 
of  the  pn*sent,  and  far  and  illimitable  behind  us  the  dim 
and  glorious  S4!enery  of  the  j»ast.  .^nd  the  prevailing  mood 
of  the  music  was  one  of  <leej»  and  often  anxious  meditation, 
which  could  fora  while  ^fuietly  and  calmly  brood  over  the 
loveliness  of  the  external  world,  and  celebrate  its  j>raise  in 
imdtxly  befitting  the  subject  ;  but  which  ev«*r  and  anon 
strained  onwards  to  look  into  the  soul  of  man,  and  spe¬ 
culate  with  sorrowfid  and  half  prophetic  earnestness  on 
his  future  prospects  and  destiny.  Hut  it  had  many  mo¬ 
ments  of  ex<|uisite  and  sacred  beauty,  when  it  trembled 
and  rose  iin»re  and  more  loudly,  till  its  full  and  ecstatic 
breath  floated  through  the  air,  sweet  as  the  first  voices  of 
tlie  angelic  harps  that  greet  the  freed  spirit  at  the  gates  of 
heaven.  There  was  no  passion  in  the  notes,  and  even 
some  of  the  milder  and  more  lovtdy  feelings  seemed  to  have 
died  in  tlie  poet’s  soul,  as  if  unworthy  to  find  a  place  in 
the  spirit  whose  inmost  cells  were  tilled  by  an  awe  and 
calm  rejoicing,  as  of  one  standing  in  the  presence  of  supe¬ 
rior  natures,  and  chanting  an  anthem  wdiich  he  proudly 
felt  was  not  unworthy  of  his  place.  Vet,  dignified  and 
almost  divine  as  were  many  passages,  the  car  was  in  some 


I  parts  offended  by  decided  dissonances  and  abrupt  changes 
of  key  ;  and  with  regard  to  mastery  of  the  instrument, 
the  impression' produced  was  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  was  excited  by  the  first  performer :  for  here  a 
feeling  accompanied  the  hearer,  that  the  cathedral  organ 
of  Milton  was  indeed  too  powerful  for  the  hand  which 
now  touched  its  keys  ;  as  if  in  these  failing  days  we  must 
be  contented  wdth  short  and  interrupted  strains  of  the 
music  of  poetry,  nor  hope  to  hear  those  sustained  strains 
of  harmony,  which  the  hand  of  old  devotion  drew  from 
its  un fathomed  receptacles  of  sound. 

The  notes  which  next  broke  the  silence  were  those  of 
a  violoncello, — deep,  impressive,  and  possessing  the  finest 
quality  of  tone.  Through  the  still  air  of  night,  the  wild 
and  extraordinary  music  which  rose  into  it  was  heard  with 
startling  distinctness.  Rude  pauses  often  broke  in  upon 
the  measure  ;  but  where  the  flame  of  the  poetic  frenzy 
struck  most  fiercely  on  the  poet’s  heart,  those  thoughtful 
and  intensely  musical  sounds  bore  in  them  a  tremendous 
energy,  an  energy  and  wildness  of  expression  which  could 
flow  only  from  the  rich  and  wide  chambers  of  one  spirit, 
— that  of  Coleridge.  The  song  resembled  the  effusion  of 
a  mind  which  saw  every  object  through  a  peculiar,  but 
splendid  medium;  a  mind  which  had  the  silence  of  mid¬ 
night  before  it  in  the  full  blaze  of  noon,  and  which,  in  the 
crowded  assemblages  of  real  life,  was  present  in  thought 
with  spiritual  and  awful  existences.  The  most  ordinary 
objects  were  viewed  by  this  singular  and  powerful  imagi¬ 
nation  as  if  surrounded  by  a  ghost-like  radiance,  and  en¬ 
dowed  in  their  nature  with  a  mvsterious  and  hidden  life; 
and  when  his  song  strove  to  give  voice  to  the  feelings 
which  his  fantasy  suggested,  it  rolled  on  with  the  low 
and  distant  sound  rising  from  beneath  the  rocks  of  an  en¬ 
gulfed  and  subterraneous  river. 

A  long  pause  succeeded  ;  yet  the  mind  had  scarcely  re¬ 
covered  from  the  impression  of  that  imaginative  piece  of 
music,  when  a  more  lightsome  burst  of  melody  broke  out, 
expressed  in  the  clear,  sweet,  bell-like  tones  of  the  har- 
monicon.  The  hand  which  wandered  over  its  keys  was 
that  of  the  poet  who  gave  to  the  world  the  pure  and  deli¬ 
cate  pictures  of  the  Isle  of  Palms.  Every  bar  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  overflowed  with  combinations  of  ideas  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  and  lovely  ;  the  fulness  of  delight  was  uttered  in 
sounds  of  rich  and  conscious  vigour,  and  mournful  ca¬ 
dences  sank  away  in  a  tenderness  of  expression  affecting 
even  to  tears.  Hut  every  varied  emotion  of  pleasure  in 
nature,  of  triumph  in  delicious  Inqies,  or  of  sorrow  for 
death  and  misery,  all  were  embodied  with  an  airiness  and 
ideality  of  tone  which  resembled  the  echo  of  music  rather 
than  its  first  sounds.  'I'he  air  in  every  turn  discovered 
the  movements  of  a  mind  which  inhaled  the  fairness  of 
nature  like  the  A'ery  brejith  of  its  life,  wdiich  saw  every 
object  in  all  the  colours  of  the  brightening  rainbow,  and 
clothed  with  a  thousand  decorations  invisible  to  the  com¬ 
mon  eye;  and  which  yet,  amidst  this  glow  of  increased 
beauty,  believed  that  poetry  is  something  too  sacred  for 
expressing  unshadowed  joy,  and  felt  that  the  greenness 
of  the  earth  is  but  a  thin  covering  for  its  graves. 

Tlie  hautboy,  which  next  struck  the  ear,  fingered  by 
the  I^Ai'REAT,  was  ])layed  with  much  skill  ;  and  the  in¬ 
strument,  possessing,  to  the  full  extent,  neither  the  power 
of  some  of  the  harsher  instruments,  nor  the  ]dainfiveness 
characterising  its  own  class,  yet  combined,  in  no  sinali 
measure,  the  capabilities  of  both  kinds.  A  few  passages 
there  were  which  were  given  with  much  pathos,  and 
many  with  great  fire  of  execution  ;  but  the  finest  part  of 
the  performance  was  a  grotesque  concerto,  apparently  in¬ 
tended  as  an  experiment  to  iletermine  how  many  seem- 
inglv  inconsistent  sorts  of  time  could  be  harmoniously 
blemled  in  one  com]M)sition.  As  the  song  of  'Ihalaba 
proceeded,  the  mind  was  hurried  along  by  a  series  of  ra¬ 
pidly  changing  and  varied  representations  of  the  most 
fanciful  and  striking  description,  awakening  few  of  those 
more  vivid  emotions  and  sensibilities  which  are  the  graii^d- 
est  effect  of  music  and  poetry,  but  dazzling  by  a  lofty 
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sedateness  of  tone,  an  unobtrusive  quaintness  of  modula¬ 
tion,  and  a  profusion  of  arabesque  and  marvellous  orna- 
meid,  probably  never  before  united  within  the  same  limits. 

This  air  was  followed  by  a  performance  on  the  Pandean 
pines,  in  which  the  Ettkk  k  Shepuerd  executed  and  imi- 
tated'the  melodies  which  had  pleased  and  nurtured  his 
mind  in  childhood  and  youth.  And  whether  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  the  stern  and  unearthly  one  which  ushered  in 
the  most  savage  and  sublime  spot  in  the  range  of  High¬ 
land  grandeur,  the  haunted  and  terrific  I.och  Avin, — or 
whether,  in  an  altered  tone,  full  of  fanciful  imagery  and 
enthusiastic  sense  of  the  beautiful,  it  described  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  fairy-land  of  thought,  with  the  feeling  and 
power  of  one  w  ho  believed  in  the  very  w  ildest  of  the  en¬ 
trancing  legends  u'hich  he  sang, — in  all  its  changes,  the 
instrument,  so  far  as  its  confined  scale  admitted,  was  ma¬ 
naged  with  the  mastery  of  one  whose  whole  soul  was 
bound  up  in  its  simple  notes,  and  in  the  train  of  old  and 
poetical  thoughts  which  they  excited. 

Next  rose  the  accents  of  the  tlute  of  Campp.ell,  an  in¬ 
strument  of  exquisite  tone,  and  played  Avith  the  utmost 
accuracy  of  stop  and  softness  of  breathing.  The  deli(  ious 
harmony,  uninterrupted  by  a  single  note  that  could  have 
marred  its  sweetness,  floated  like  the  very  voice  of  the 
spirit  of  youth, — a  spirit  for  the  first  time  finding  sounds 
to  utter  those  mute,  unex[»ressed  visions  which  had  given 
happiness  to  its  early  years,  and  while,  Avith  fond  affec¬ 
tion,  it  lingered  in  fancy  among  their  sunny  landscapes, 
hvmning  them  in  mingled  strains  of  blissful  rapture  and 
romantic  soitoav.  It  AVcas  an  air  soft  and  passionate  be¬ 
yond  description, — one  Avhich,  sung  to  us  in  sinking  and 
pensiv'e  years,  brings  up  before  us  the  A’ery  impress  and 
presence  of  our  oavii  youthful  fancies ;  it  Avas  the  voice  of 
ideas  too  purely  beautiful  to  be  real,  too  soothing  to  be 
believ’ed  untrue. 

Last  came  a  lively  prelude  on  the  guitar,  the  music  of 
the  thronged  ball-room  and  the  splendid  saloon,  exciting 
none  of  those  deeper  and  more  melancholy  reflections 
which  might  cloud  the  festivity  of  the  place,  but  calling 
up  gorgeous  groups  of  Aoluptuous  and  attractive  ideas. 
It  Avas  the  instrument  of  Moore,  fingered  in  short  ariettas, 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  in  the  presto  movements 
suited  to  the  sprightly  evolutions  of  the  dance, — played 
with  great  richness  of  sound,  and  perfectly  in  tune,  but 
AA'ith  a  profusion  of  graces  much  injuring  the  effect  of  the 
many  pathetic,  tender,  and  imaginatiA'e  ideas  Avith  Avhich 
its  varying  measures  abounded. 

The  music  had  ended  :  but  the  concealed  spectator  yet 
stood  with  head  bent  forward,  in  the  attitude  of  deep  atten¬ 
tion,  while  his  mind  foianed  to  itself  pleasurable  and  distinct 
remembrances  of  the  feast  of  mehnly  he  had  just  enjoyed. 
He  raise<l  his  head,  and  spoke,  half  to  himself: — “  We 
haA'e  heard  nothing  of  t\v<»  of  our  gi*eatest  names,  Byron 
and  Shelley.  How  is  this?”  In  a  moment  the  blush 
«f  shame  flitted  across  his  cheek,  as  he  muttered  in  a 
lower  tone,  “  They  are  right ;  there  is  no  jesting  Avith 
death !”  He  Avas  suddenly  aAvaked  from  his  reverie  by 
the  voice  of  his  guide.  “  You  appear  to  have  felt  the  ex¬ 
cellences  of  these  our  amateur  performers ;  are  you  ])re- 
pared  to  listen  to  my  criticism  on  their  faults  ?” — Con- 
louiid  their  faults  !  Avhat  are  their  faults  to  me  ?” 

*  ★  *  *  ♦ 

And  he  aAvoke,  and  rather  thought  it  must  haA'e  been 
*  dream.  Artist. 
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femoirsy  Correspoiuleucpy  and  Private  Papers  of  Thomas 
*Pfferson,  late  President  of  the  Ihiiled  States,  Aotv  , 
fi^^t  put)llsj(ed  from  the  Original  J\lunu''Cripts,  Edited 
^y  Ihoinas  Jefferson  Randol}di.  In  four  volumes, 
'o.  London.  Henry  Colburn  &  Richard  Beiitlev.  I 
1829.30.  ^  ‘  i 

*  do  not  knoAv  that  Ave  haA'e  encountered,  in  the  ! 
0  e  course  of  oiu*  critical  experience,  a  Avork  so  calcu-  I 


lated  to  put  our  impartiality  to  the  test  as  this  noAv  before 
us.  Moderate  in  all  his  other  feelings,  there  Avas  one 
Avhich,  in  ^Mr  Jefferson’s  breast,  Avas  strong,  dee]»,  and 
lasting — and  that  one  AA’as,  hatred  to  England.  We  can 
account  for  tlie  rooted  chara<*ter  of  this  passion  by  the 
fact,  that  he  kneAA'  nothing  AvhateAer  of  the  domestic  life 
of  this  country,  and  that  the  greater  ]>ortion  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  career  Avas  spent  in  an  embittered  struggle  against 
her  pretensions  fis  a  nation.  Still,  there  is  something  re¬ 
pulsive  in  the  virulent  tone  in  Avhicli  lie  alAAmys  sjieaks 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  every  thing  connected  Avith  her, 
that  necessarily  engenders  a  reeijirocal  dislike  in  our 
breasts.  It  is  idmost  impossible  to  aA'oid  entertaining  au 
aA’ersion  to  the  man  AA'hose  confidential,  no  less  than  his 
public  AA’i’itings,  are  one  huge  libel  against  our  national 
character.  His  duties  as  a  statesman,  it  is  true,  oblige 
him  occasionally  to  speak  us  fair,  and  his  principles  as  a 
philosopher  force  him  noAv  and  then  to  admit  onr  merits  ; 
but  eA'en  in  these  transient  interA'als,  his  AA'ords  are  cold 
and  measured,  Avhile  the  continually  recurring  expressions 
of  his  antipathy  are  full,  unconstrained,  and  heartfelt. 
Lentil  Ave  had  thus  made  our  readers  aAvare  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  Jefferson’s  mind,  it  Avould  luiA’e  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  have  attempted  to  convey  to  them,  Avithout 
interruption,  any  idea  of  the  light  Avhich  his  Avorks  throAV 
upon  the  history  of  his  country. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Avas  born  in  Virginia,  in  the  year 
174<3.  He  Avms  bred  a  hiAvyer,  and,  attaining  his  majority 
in  1764,  entered  upon  public  life  just  as  the  dissensions 
Avliich  led  to  the  independence  of  the  United  States  AA^ere 
commencing.  As,  successively,  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tiA'e  assembly  of  his  native  state,  and  of  Congress,  Go- 
A^ernor  of  Virginia,  (3iarge  d’ Affaires  in  France,  Secretary 
of  State,  Vice-President,  and  IVesident,  he  AA'as  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  engaged  in  public  business  from  the  beginning 
of  the  American  commotions  till  the  year  1809;  ami 
from  that  period  doAA'ii  till  his  death,  a  fcAV  years  ago,  lie 
kept  a  Avatchful  eye  upon  the  political  transactions  of  his 
natiA'e  country,  and  continued  in  actiA’e  correspondence 
Avith  its  leading  statesmen.  From  the  time  of  his  first 
taking  a  share  in  public  business,  he  retained  a  copy  of 
every  letter  he  Avrote,  and  this  A'oluminous  correspondence 
occupies  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  four  Aadumes  iioav  [uiblished.  His  memoirs,  AAudt- 
ten  by  himself,  Avhich  are  prefixed,  are  brief  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  editor  conjectures  that  they  Avere  designed 
for  the  use  of  his  family  alone  ;  and,  eA'en  sup]>osing  that 
:\Ir  Jefferson  had  contemplated  no  Avidei;  circulation  of 
this  document,  Ave  cannot  hut  think  that  lie  must  have 
meant  it  merely  as  a  first  hasty  jotting,  to  be  extended 
and  filled  up  at  leisure. 

The  reader  naturally  antieijiates  that  this  collection  of 
documents  must  afford  rich  materials  for  the  historian  of 
the  United  States  ; — nor  is  he  mistaken.  In  Jefferson’s 
letters,  Ave  find  a  minute  and  faithful  picture  of  the  la¬ 
bours  by  Avhich  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  neAV 
state  Avere  completed,  and  of  the  degrees  by  Avhich  she 
attained  to  the  place  she  now  holds  among  the  nations. 
W  e  see  in  them  the  progress  of  her  system  of  constitu¬ 
tional  and  international  hiAV,  fi’oin  its  first  coni’eption  till 
it  attained  its  present  degree  of  developenient  and  con¬ 
sistency.  In  perusing  the  AVork,  Ave  cannot  helji  being 
deeply  impressed  by  the  noiseless  and  unpretendiiig  man¬ 
ner  in  Avhich  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
Hamilton,  .Maddistm,  and  IMiinroe,  (the  leaders  of  both 
parties, )  at  first  laid  the  broad  and  firm  foundations  of 
tlie  infant  country,  and  afterwards  reared  it  to  its  jiresent 
extent  and  power.  Its  constitution  ilepends,  more  than 
any  tin*  worhl  has  yet  seen,  uj>on  the  preservation  of  a 
healthy  moral  («>n(*  annuig  its  ])opulation,  and  upon  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  gifted  and  patriotic  h*aders  ;  Imt  if  IleaA’en  con¬ 
tinue  to  grant  it  sin*h  men  as  it  has  hitherto  had,  the 
future  power  of  this  infant  Hercules  must  be  tremendous. 
We  say  this  assuredly  in  no  cowardly  or  desponding  spi¬ 
rit,  thotigh  it  Avould  be  folly  to  pretend,  that,  as  Britons, 
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we  are  entirely  void  of  mistrivings  in  regard  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Literary  men  may  tell  us  (and  truly)  that  Ame¬ 
rica  is  behind  in  art,  science,  and  literature  ;  shallow 
babblers  may  sneer  at  some  peculiar  habits  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  and  at  their  want  of  the  last  Bond  Street  polish  ; 
but  men  who  can  look  deeper,  and  read,  in  their  history 
of  fifty  years,  their  enterprising  spirit,  the  immense  re¬ 
sources  of  their  scarcely  half-occupied  territory,  and  the 
maply  practical  sense  of  their  governors,  will  not  be 
likely  to  join  in  any  hasty  ridicule  of  this  people.  The 
Romans  were  rude  and  illiterate  for  the  first  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  their  growing  greatness ;  and  there  was, 
amid  all  their  courage  and  patriotism,  a  stain  of  avarice 
and  selfishness.  Yet  we  do  not  find  that  these  hindered 
them  one  moment  in  their  progress  to  universal  empire. 
It  is  true,  that  times  are  changed  since  then;  and  Ame¬ 
rica  will  neither  have  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  emulate 
their  career.  But  the  superior  opportunities  which  a 
nation  so  extensive,  and  promising  to  be  so  firmly  knit, 
must  enjoy,  for  attracting  a  large  share  of  tliis  world’s 
wealth,  are  yet  incalculable. 

Of  the  particular  contents  of  this  w'ork,  our  limits,  of 
course,  do  not  admit  of  our  giving  any  thing  like  a  de¬ 
tailed  account.  The  most  interesting  are  : — Firstlj/,  The 
debates  in  (’ongress  respecting  the  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Sccondli/y  That  part  of  Jefferson’s  correspond¬ 
ence  which,  extending  from  1781  to  1789,  paints  the  re¬ 
luctance  and  slow  degrees  by  which  America  was  recei¬ 
ved  within  the  pale  of  nations.  Thirdly^  The  documents 
tending  to  show  the  gradual  extension  and  formation  of 
her  commercial  and  diplomatic  system.  Lastbi,  The  in¬ 
sight  given  us,  by  a  long  series  of  letters,  written  during 
the  heat  of  the  contest,  into  the  struggles  by  which  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  firmly  established. 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  almost  exclusively  poli¬ 
tical  and  scientific; — there  are  scarcely  any  intimations 
of  the  personal  ami  domestic  habits  of  the  author  and  his 
contemporaries.  We  meet  now  and  then  with  a  hasty 
sketch  of  some  leading  actor  in  the  times,  sufficiently 
shrewd  and  graphic,  but  always  restricted  to  his  public 
character.  Jefferson  himself  betrays  little  of  his  own 
character.  From  wdiat  little  offers,  \ve  would  say  that 
its  predominant  feature  wa.s  strong  practical  understand¬ 
ing.  Of  imagination  he  ha<l  not  a  tittle  ;  and  if  he  had 
any  of  the  common  feelings  and  affections  of  humanity, 
he  has  (except  in  the  case  of  his  hatred  to  Kngland)been 
wonderfully  successful  in  subduing  them.  Of  devotional 
feeling  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  unsusceptible. 
What  he  calls  religion,  takes  cognizance  only  of  man’s 
duties  to  his  felh»ws.  His  mind,  therefore,  shorn  as  it 
was  of  some  of  humanity’s  most  noble  faculties,  wiis  of 
no  very  elevated  cast ;  and  yet  there  was  a  power  about 
him,  as  long  as  he  moved  within  his  own  circle,  that  en¬ 
forces  our  admiration.  Less  amiable,  but  more  energetic, 
he  belongs  essentially  to  the  same  class  of  intelfects  as 
Franklin. 

It  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  Editor  that  he  has  not 
attem]»ted  to  swell  this  publication  by  any  of  the  common 
tricks  of  b«M)k-making.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  re¬ 
mark,  that  an  CM*casional  note  to  inform  us  who  the  cor- 
res|M>ndents  are.  or  to  explain  a  local  allusion,  w'ould  not 
have  increased  its  bulk  materially,  and  would  have  been 
(in  this  country  at  least)  highly  useful  and  acceptable. 


Pitcmm\  Criminal  Trials.  Part  IV.  From  Sept.  1600 
to  July  KJO::^.  Edinburgh.  William  Tait.  1830. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  present  Number  of  this 
interesting  work  is  o<*cupied  with  documents  relative  to 
the  (Jowrie  Conspiracy — a  subject  ujm)!!  rvhich  we  enter¬ 
ed  at  t«K>  great  length  on  a  former  cx’cjision,  to  leave  any 
necessity  for  our  discussing  it  again  at  present.  There 
are,  however,  in  this  Part,  several  trials  unconnected 
with  that  transaction,  which  are,  nevertheless,  pregnant 


wdth  interest,  as  serving  to  elucidate  the  moral  character 
and  domestic  economy  of  the  nation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  It  is  true  that  a  criminal  tribunal 'm 
not  the  place  to  seek  for  a  flattering,  perhaps  not  even  a 
just,  picture  of  an  age  ;  but,  as  our  peasants  say  of  any 
windfall,  “  it  helps  wi’  the  lave.”  The  differing  degrees 
of  rudeness  and  atrocity  -with  which  the  same  crimes  are 
perpetrated  at  different  periods,  form  no  bad  index  of  a 
people’s  comparative  civilisation. 

[  After  carefully  perusing  this,  and  the  preceding  Num¬ 
bers  of  Mr  Pitcairn’s  valuable  publication,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  feel  over-and -above  proud  of  our  ancestors.  The 
timber  out  of  which  they  were  hewn  might  have  been 
good  originally,  but  it  Avas  terribly  Avarped  in  the  making. 
We  do  not  allude  to  their  rude  and  coarse  superstitions, 
of  Avhich  AA^e  have  given  specimens  on  former  occasions ; 
nor  to  those  habitual  acts  of  laAvless  violence,  in  Avhich  all 
classes  indulged,  but  to  the  Ioav  standard  of  honour  and  ho¬ 
nesty  Avhich  these  records  shoAV  prevailed  among  the  middle 
class.  Along  the  shores  on  either  side  of  the  Forth  and 
Tay,  and  through  the  Ioav  country  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  the 
people  seem  to  have  been  tolerably  domesticated.  It  is, 
perhaps,  Avhat  a  laAvyer  calls  travelling  a  little  out  of  the 
record,  (but,  as  it  elucidates  our  point,  Ave  do  not  much 
mind  that,)  Avhen  AA^e  say,  that  having  lately  had  occasion 
to  consult  some  of  the  burgh  records  of  Scotland,  Ave  Avere 
much  struck  hy  the  anxiety  evinced  at  the  period,  by  this 
part  of  the  population,  for  the  diffusion  of  education.  The 
eager  attachment  of  the  burgesses  to  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion  likeAvise,  although  it  in  too  many  cases  begot  a  Pha¬ 
risaical  spirit,  at  least  made  them  acquainted  Avith  more 
elevated  feelings  and  principles.  But  Avith  all  this  there 
AA^as  still  a  deep  and  radical  taint  adhering  to  them.  Ha¬ 
bits  of  industry,  though  gaining  ground,  Avere  not  yet  so 
firmly  rooted  that  a  line  of  demarcation  could  be  strongly 
draAvm  betAvixt  the  honest  pains-taking  class,  and  the  idle 
and  dissolute,  Avho  indulged  in  acts  of  fraud  and  A’iolence. 
The  Avolves  and  the  sheep  Avere  penned  up  together,  and 
this  (to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  to  Avhich  the  more  pa¬ 
cific  race  Avere  thereby  exposed)  had  the  bad  effect  of  se¬ 
ducing  many  of  the  lambs  to  assume  carnivorous  habits. 
Among  the  numerous  bands  of  laAvless  men  Avhose  mis¬ 
deeds  bring  them  into  collision  with  the  courts  of  justice, 
Ave  find  an  unAvarran table  number  of  douce  burgesses,  and 
young  men  of  respectable  families.  The  most  common 
crimes  are  stouthrief  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  coining 
of  false  money.  In  this  latter  branch  of  business  the 
Flemings,  avIio  had  at  that  time  considerable  intercourse 
Avith  Scotland,  dealt  largely.  Bibles  and  bad  money  seem 
to  haA'e  constituted  the  bulk  of  their  imports. 

On  the  south  lay  the  border  counties,  and  on  the  north 
the  Highlands,  both  districts,  though  from  someAvhat  dif¬ 
ferent  causes,  and  with  varying  shades  of  character,  in  a 
sufficiently  rude  and  barbarous  state.  In  the  case  of  the  for¬ 
mer  there  is  at  least  this  alleviating  circumstance,  that 
their  rudeness  Avas  fostered  by  their  continual  exposure  to 
hostilities  from  another  nation  ;  the  barbarism  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  Avas  perpetuated  by  the  more  uiniardonable  indulgence 
in  personal  and  domestic  feuds,  as  illustrated  by  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  the  Islesmen  commemorated  in  3Ir  Pitcairn  s 
earlier  numbers,  and  the  case  of  Patrick  Stewart  (p.  393) 
in  the  present. 

This  fasciculus  tends  also  to  throAV  some  neAV  light  on 
the  character  of  James,  our  Scottish  Sidomon,  and,  in 
truth,  not  much  to  his  advantage.  The  case  of  Kincaid 
of  (’raighouse  (p.  336),  Avho  seems  to  liaA'e  been  seduced 
by  the  King’s  instrumentality  into  the  perjietration  of 
abduction,  in  order  that  he  might  be  amerced  in  a  swing¬ 
ing  fine,  as  AV’ell  as  in  his  “  guid  broune  horse,’  might 
make  a  good  incident  in  a  comedy.  The  unblushing  man¬ 
ner  in  Avhich  many  are  declared  free  from  all  tartbe** 
4|uarrel,  because  they'  have  disbursed  a  certain  sum  for  his 
Majesty’s  use,  is  no  more  than  James’s  usUiU  brainless 
trumpeting  of  his  indecorums  led  us  t<»  expect.  But  the 
case  of  Archibald  CornAvall  (p.  349)  has  very  much  sha- 
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ken  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  Kiiijs^’s  goodness  of 
heart.  Tliis  unfortunate  man  was  a  town-(»rticer,  and 
had  been  employed  in  a  judicial  sale  of  household  furni¬ 
ture.  The  “  rowpe”  took  place  near  the  comiiion  gibbet, 
and  there  being  a  picture  of  the  King  among  the  goods, 
the  officer,  in  order  to  show  it  to  advantage,  was  proceed¬ 
ing  inadvertently  to  attach  it  to  the  gibbet,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented.  For  this  inadvertency  he  was  tried  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  his  body  being  allowed  to  hang  four-and-twenty 
hours.  This  happened  at  a  time  when  the  adherents  of 
the  covenant  were  daily  speakiny  in.  a  strain  which  bordered 
upon  treason,  and  yet  not  a  voice  ivas  raised  ayainst  this 
act  of  cold-blooded  pride  and  cruelty. 

We  wish  Mr  Pitcairn  all  possible  success  ;  for  his  work 
is  already  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  our 
country  and  laws,  and  every  new  number  seems  to  add 
to  its  interest. 


Domestic  Life,  and  other  Poems,  Edinburgh.  Waugh 
&  limes.  1830.  I’p.  127, 

Ocean,  Stella,  and  other  Poems,  Ily  John  IMackenzie, 
1).  1).,  31inister  of  Portpatrick.  Second  Edition. 
Edinburgh.  A.  Macredie.  18.30.  Pp.  1.53. 

Poetical  Aspirations,  Py  William  Anderson,  Esq.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  John  Anderson,  jun.  18.30.  Pp.  ::^00. 
Exodus ;  or,  the  Curse  of  Eyypt,  a  Sketch  from  Scripture; 
and  other  Poems,  Py  T.  P.  J.  Glasgow.  W.  11. 
M‘Phun.  1830.  Pp.  176. 

May  FloW€r.<,  Poems  and  Sonys ;  some  in  the  Scottish 
Dialect,  Py  J<din  Imlah.  London.  Paid  win,  Cra- 
dock,  &  Joy.  Pp.  2*31, 

The  history  of  a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems 
from  its  first  conception  to  its  final  completion,  from  its 
cradle  to  its  grave,  would  afford  materials  for  a  curious 
chapter,  illustrative  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  Consi¬ 
dering  the  matter  superficially,  we  have  often  wondered 
within  ourselves  what  on  earth  could  ever  tempt  a  yojiiig 
or  middle-aged  man  gravely  to  print  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  pages,  consisting  of  detached  pieces 
of  rhyme.  We  have  said  to  ourselves.  What  possible  ad¬ 
vantages  iloes  the  author  of  this  publication  expect  to 
arise  out  of  it?  In  these  days,  when  the  jmwer  of  ver¬ 
sifying  is  almost  as  common  as  that  t)f  eating  or  walking, 
can  he  anticipate  that  a  little  book  in  blue,  yellow,  red, 
or  green  boards,  (for  there  are  all  these  varieties,)  with  a 
neat  title-page  and  a  modest  preface,  and  a  vei*y  toler¬ 
able  collection  of  pretty  thoughts  under  the  head  of 
“  Lines,”  “  Stanzas,”  “  Sonnets,”  “  Canzonets,”  “  Sere¬ 
nades,”  “  Songs,”  “  Imjiromptus,”  or  “  Fragments,” — 
can  he  by  any  chance  anticipate  that  such  a  little  liook 
will  fill  his  coffers  with  money,  or  crown  his  brow  with 
laurels?  Uiion  what  principle  is  it  that  he  voluntarily 
undergoes  all  the  “  whips  and  scorns”  of  authorship, — 
“  the  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely,” — 
the  suppressed  smile  of  his  friends  as  often  as  his  three- 
and-sixpenny  volume  comes  across  their  memory, — the 
open  ridicule  of  his  foes,  who,  as  soon  as  they  <iisc(»ver 
that  their  enemy  “  liath  written  a  book,”  i>roceeil  to 

make  him  aware  of  what  Hamlet  meant  when  he  spoke 
of 

“  the  spurns 

Inch  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes?’* 

by  and  wherefore  has  he  brought  down  upon  his  own 
lead  so  great  a  load  of  misery  ?  We  have  revolvetl  this 
question  a  thousand  times,  and  after  kee[)ing  it  long — 
a  t(i  mentc  reposta — we  can  answer  it  satisfactorily  only 
on  the  supposition  that  most  of  these  miscellaneoiis-poem- 
publisbiiig  authors  g4»  on  step  by  stt*p,  from  little  to  little. 
Until,  upon  awaking  some  morning,  tln*y  see  a  book  ujmiii 
e  bieakfast-table,  and  blush  to  find  it  their  own.  Let 
Uh  foi  a  moment  look  a  little  deeper  into  the  heart  of 

mystery,  and  if  possible  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
tile  phenujuenon. 


A  stripling  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  rather  short  and  dumpy,  suddenly  finds  himself 
shoot  out  like  asparagus,  and  all  at  once  become  porten¬ 
tously  long  and  thin.  His  mother  and  sisters  with  all 
jiossible  expedition  proceed  to  let  out  reefs  from  the  cuffs 
of  his  coat  and  the  legs  of  his  trowsers ;  but  to  little 
])urpose,  for  the  sleeves  of  the  one  arrive  only  a  short 
way  below  the  elbows,  and  the  trowsers,  as  if  their  legs 
had  been  cut  away  instead  of  lengthened,  terminate  in  a 
very  ludicrous  and  Highland  fashion  somewhere  about  the 
knees.  There  is  at  length  no  alternative  ;  recourse  must 
be  had  to  a  skilful  tailor,  and  in  his  new  suit  of  clothes, 
behold  !  our  hero  is  all  at  once,  to  his  own  considerable 
surprise,  a  youny  man  f  Adieu  at  once  to  marbles  and 
paper  kites  ;  the  King’s  birth-day  fades  into  obscurity, 
and  blind-man’s-buff  becomes  undignified  !  At  dancing- 
parties  he  is  considered  a  very  eligible  partner,  and  ladies 
quiz  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  being  in  love.  And  no 
wonder  ;  for  being  naturally  susceptible,  and  having  read 
a  considerable  number  of  novels  and  not  a  few  romances, 
he  seldom  falls  asleep  before  he  has  vowed  in  his  own 
heart  eternal  fidelity  to  some  Adelaide,  Clara,  or  Ma¬ 
tilda.  Then,  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner,  he  sud¬ 
denly  conceives  the  idea  of  taking  a  solitary  walk, — a 
walk  away  into  the  country  where  there  are  some  green 
trees  a  good  way  off  the  dust  of  the  high  road,  ami  a 
stream  tolerably  deal*,  only  that  there  is  a  large  dyeing 
establishment  on  its  banks,  and  a  hill  or  two  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  trying  to  look  as  pictures(|ue  as  they  can  ;  and 
where  he  can  hear  wdiat  he  knows  to  be  the  voice  of  birds, 
without  enquiring  too  curiously  whether  it  be  only  the 
chirping  of  the  sparrow,  or  the  warbling  of  the  linnet. 
Under  the  influence  of  sights  and  sounds  so  harmonious, 
he  puts  his  hand  first  into  his  breeches’  jiocket,  and  takes 
out  a  silver  pencil,  and  then  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  takes 
out  a  memorandum-book,  in  which  there  are  several  blank 
leaves.  To  one  of  these  leaves  the  youthful  poet  intrusts 

his  maiden  effusion — a  sonnet  perhaps,  or  “  Lines  to - ,’* 

— and  then  with  a  trembling  thrill  restores  the  memoran¬ 
dum-book  to  its  accustomed  place,  ami  with  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  flush  upon  his  countenance,  returns  home  to  dinner. 
For  weeks — it  may  be  for  months — he  is  like  the  little  girl 
described  by  INIontgomery  who  “  had  a  secret  of  her  own,” 
because  she  had  discovered  a  bird’s  nest.  He  knows  that 
he  has  written  jnwtry,  but  he  breathes  not  the  fact  to 
mortal  man  ;  he  is  ashamed  to  confess  the  weakness.  Ihit 
he  takes  some  more  solitary  walks  ;  and  at  length  all  the 
blank  leaves  of  his  first  memorandum-book  are  filled,  and 
he  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  se¬ 
cond.  Still,  like  Von  Dunder  in  the  farce,  he  “  sticks 
to  his  incognito,”  till  the  fatal  hour  at  length  arrives 
when  the  lady  of  his  heart  determines  on  keeping  an  al 
bum.  He  is  asked  for  a  contribution,  and  he  dare  not  re¬ 
fuse.  'Fhe  snowy  whiteness  of  its  exquisite  gilt  leaves 
and  spotless  Hristol-board  is  intrusted  to  his  keeping  ;  and, 
fully  impressed  with  the  weight  of  the  responsibility,  he 
mends  half-a-dozen  pens  in  a  manner  calculated  to  secure 
the  fineness  of  their  hair-strokes,  and  with  much  agita¬ 
tion  commits  some  of  his  own  verses  to  the  sacred  book, 
modestly  affixing  to  them  his  initials  only.  Ifut  now  his 
fate  is  sealed  ;  the  intelligence  Hies  like  wild-fire  ;  he  is 
a  poet ;  his  verses  are  the  sweetest  things  ever  written. 
Albums  [»our  in  from  all  quarters,  accompanied  with  most 
irresistible  three-cornereil  pink-coloured  notes:  “  Will 
he  do  Miss  A  the  honour  ?” — “  W  ill  he  so  far  oblige  31iss 
15  ?” — “  INFight  Miss  C  venture  to  request  ?” 

^Meantime,  all  the  young  ladies  assure  him  that  several 
“  real  judges”  have  pronounced  his  poetry  “  most  beauti¬ 
ful.”  “  3'be  Editor  of  JUavkwood's  Mayazine  said  his 

‘  Lines  to - ’  were  full  of  genius.”  “  I'he  Editor  of 

the  Literary  Journal  said  liis  ‘  Stanzas  to  a  LaiJy’  were 
equal  to  any  thing  Moore  had  ever  written.”  “  Surely 
he  intended  [mblishing  ?”  “  At  all  events  he  should  write 

for  the  periodicals.”  No  mortal  man  could  resist  such  an 
attack  as  thisi  Without  saying  a  woru  to  any  body,  he 
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makes  up  his  mind  to  write,  to  the  editor  of  the  nearest 
newspaper,  a  letter  couched  in  these  terms: — “Sir,  should 
the  following  lines  he  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
invaluable  paper,  their  insertion  will  confer  a  lastinj^  ob¬ 
ligation  upon,  sir,  your  obedt.  servant,  X,  Y,  Z.”  With 
a  beating  heart  he  waits  the  awful  fiat  of  the  editor,  and 
scarcely  dares  to  glance  over  his  columns  on  the  succeed¬ 
ing  day  of  publication.  15ut  bow  does  bis  eye  brighten 
into  rapture  when  the  identical  lines  by  “  X,  Y,  Z,”  meet 
his  gaze  !  A  new  world  opens  upon  him  ;  he  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  ])ublic  ;  his  thoughts  are  esteemed  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  his  fellow-men  ;  the 
outer  gate  is  passed,  how  far  m;iy  he  not  penetrate  into 
the  inner  glories  of  the  temple? 

Time  rolls  on,  and  he  is  now  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  “  Poet’s  Corner”  of  the  newspajters,  and  occasionally 
on(»  or  two  of  his  happiest  efforts  have  found  their  way 
into  magazines.  But  “  increase  of  a]»petite  grows  with 
what  it  feeds  on.”  He  begins  to  think,  that  to  be  an 
anonymous  writer  in  periodicals  is  at  best  but  a  mongrel 
species  of  re[Mitation  ; — his  genius  is  hid  under  a  bushel, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  hiselfusions  may  be  overlooked  ami<lst 
the  mass  of  dulness  with  which  they  are  too  often  sur¬ 
rounded.  He  wonders  wdiat  the  expense  and  risk  of 
publishing  a  sm.all  volume  w'cmld  be.  At  first  he  almost 
starts  at  his  own  w'onder,  and  shrinks  from  the  vastness 
of  the  idea ;  but  after  the  query  has  once  occurred  to  his 
mind,  he  is  uneasy  until  it  be  answ'ered.  He  calls  upon 
a  bookseller,  and  in  a  round-about,  and  what  appears  to 
him  a  particularly  ingenious  manner,  endeavours  to  worm 
the  information  out  of  him.  The  bookseller  sees  at  once 
that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  young  aspirant  for  the  honours 
of  the  muses,  and  informs  him  that  he  will  be  happy  to 
puhlish  a  work  of  the  nature  describe<l,  provided  the  au¬ 
thor  takes  all  the  risk,  and  allows  him  (the  bookseller) 
the  usual  charge  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  Then  come 
the  discovery  that  the  risk  will  vary  from  about  .£G0  to 
.dOO  ;  the  refiections  upon  the  existing  state  of  his  fi¬ 
nances,  and  the  consultations  with  friends  ;  the  assurances 
he  receives  from  them — that  is  to  sav,  from  about  ten  or 
fifteen  people — that  they  will  all  purchase  copies  of  the 
work  ;  his  increased  confidence  ;  his  belief  that  the  editor 
of  the  -  newspaper  w'ill  give  him  a  favourable  re¬ 

view ;  his  palpitations — his  hesitations — his  determina¬ 
tions.  The  die  is  cast, — he  will  print ; — Byron  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  unless  he  had  printed. 

Now  comes  the  tug  of  war; — the  revising  of  manu- 
scrijd  and  arranging  it  for  the  printer,  the  sending  it  to 
that  functionary,  the  pro«»fsheets,  w  ith  all  their  errors  on 
their  head — »*rrors  enough  to  drive  a  poet  mad — the  loss 
of  time  at  press,  the  fixing  of  the  day  of  publication,  then 
its  postponement,  the  curiosity  of  friends,  the  fiurry  of 
the  author’s  sj)irits,  the  dawHiing  of  the  important  day, 
the  advertisement  in  all  the  papers — “  This  day  is  pub¬ 
lished,” — the  astonishing  quietness  wdth  which  this  day, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  passes  ever,  the  luke-warin- 
ness  of  all  common  acquaintances,  the  total  apathy  of  the 
public  at  large,  the  strange  inattention  of  the  really  can¬ 
did  critics,  and  the  s|»iteful  cavillings  of  those  w’hose  opi¬ 
nions  show  that  they  have  a  personal  dislike  to  the  author. 
All  this,  and  much  more,  must  the  w'riter  of  “the  small 
volume  of  miscellaneous  poems”  endure  ;  and  the  only 
4|uestion  that  remains  is — are  there  no  counterbalancing 
advantages  that  make  people  willing  to  endui’e  all  these 
evils  ? 

W  e  believe  that  the  most  w  hich  can  be  said  on  this 
side  of  the  ipiestion  is,  that  pleasure  always  accompanies 
the  gratification  of  vanity  ;  and  the  vanity  of  seeing  mie- 
self  in  print  is  of  a  prevalent,  and,  in  general,  a  very  ab¬ 
sorbing  kind.  One  may  easily  Hatter  oneself,  that  to  be 
in  print  implies  an  immense  <leal.  It  may  imply  that 
you  are  rea<l,  and  that  you  are  admired, — that  yiui  con¬ 
vey  instruction,  and  open  up  new  trains  of  thought.  It 
may  imply  that  y<Hi  are  now  much  superi(»r  to  the  com¬ 
mon  herd,  who  never  w  ere  in  print,  and  that  you  will  be 


treated  accordingly  in  all  society.  Moreover,  it  has  af¬ 
forded  you  an  opportunity  of  putting  your  sentiments  and 
feelings  upon  record,  and  it  has  accordingly  w  idely  ex¬ 
tended  the  sphere  of  your  sympathies,  and  recommended 
you  to  all  those,  many  of  whom  you  may  have  never 
seen,  whose  sentiments  and  feelings  are  similar  to  your 
own.  In  all  this  Hattering  belief,  there  may  be  much 

delusion  ;  but,  nevertheless,  you  may  say  with  Cicero, _ _ 

“  Si  erro,  lihenter  erro,"  To  be  well  deceived,  constitutes 
one-half  the  happiness  of  most  men,  and  almost  all  the 
hap{)iness  of  a  poet.  Besides,  there  is  pleasure,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  external  things,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  poeti¬ 
cal  temj)erament,  however  far  that  temperament  may  be 
distant  from  the  high  imaginative  and  intellectual  vigour 
in  which  the  Delphic  go<l  rejoices.  \Chy  should  not  the 
amiable  writer  of  small  miscellaneous  verses  be  allowed 
to  amuse  himself,  by  bundling  them  up  into  a  book? 
There  is  something  gentle  and  benevolent  about  every  man 
w  ho  is  fond  of  rhyme,  and  though  there  are  only  a  few 
of  its  votaries  in  whom  w'e  w'ould  encourage  lofty  hopes, 
w  e  should  be  the  last  needlessly  to  torture  an  ingenious 
poetaster.  Why  pluck  the  wings  off  a  blue-bottle,  though 
they  be  not  so  rich  and  beautiful  as  those  of  the  golden 
buttertly  ?  In  the  most  mild  humour,  therefore,  w'e  pro¬ 
ceed,  after  this  long  introduction,  to  say  a  few  words  of 
the  books  whose  titles  w'e  have  copied  above. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  “  Domestic  Life,  and  other 
Poems,”  the  production  of  a  lady.  “  Domestic  Life”  is 
a  poem  in  heroic  verse,  after  the  manner  of  Rogers.  It 
treats,  of  course,  of  all  the  delights  of  “  Home,  sw'eet 
home,”  and  though  it  never  rises  into  a  very  high  strain 
of  poetry,  it  contains  a  good  number  of  smooth  and  pretty 
juissages.  Of  the  miscellaneous  poems,  w’e  cannot  speak 
very  highly  ; — we  select,  how’ever,  as  a  specimen,  that 
w'hich  appears  to  us  the  cleverest  : 

THE  SHADOW'S  ON  THE  W'ALL, 

“  See  the  shadows  on  the  wall ; 

They  are  black,  and  broad,  and  tall, 

And  they  mock  and  mimic  all 

That  w'e  do. 

’Twixt  them  both,  there’s  not  an  eye, 

Yet  they  sharply  seem  to  spy. 

With  a  humour  quaint  and  sly. 

Me  and  you. 

“  Not  a  motion  but  they  hit, 

Let  us  walk  or  let  us  sit,— 

*Tis  ungentlemanly  w’it, 

I  must  say. 

Had  they  language  and  an  ear. 

They  w’ould  turn,  I  shrewdly  fear. 

Into  mockery,  what  they  hear. 

Grave  or  gay. 

“  When,  w’ith  glowdng  zeal,  we  late 
Warm  discuss'd  the  affairs  of  state, 

I  saw  them,  too,  debate 

Long  and  stout ; 

And,  like  politicians  true, 

Kach  more  animated  grew. 

Both  at  once  the  w'rangling  two 

Seem’d  to  shout. 

“  O  !  *tis  w'ell  they  are  not  taught 
To  give  outward  form  to  thought, 

For  much  mischief  w  ouhl  be  wrought 

By  these  elves. 

It  w’ould  frighten  great  and  small. 

Were  our  thoughts  seen  on  the  wall ; 

Aye,  how  oft  they  would  appal 

Lven  ourselves! 

“  How  oft  thegi’eatest  men 
Scarce  a  shadow  would  have  then; 

’Tw'ould  be  mirth  to  see  them  when 

Lost  in  thought ; 

And  oft  w'e  would  apj)ear. 

On  the  w’all,  to  hate  <u*  fear, 

When  our  words  fuU  on  the  ear 

Honey-fraught. 
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“  We  would  hate  the  sense  of  sight ; 

As  for  sun  and  candle-light, 
but  of  use  and  fashion  quite 

They  would  be. 

We  might  meet  our  foes  by  (lay, 

Ihit  our  friends  must  stay  away 
Whilst  the  faintest  shadows  they 

Yet  might  see.” 

Oil  the  whole,  this  is  one  of  those  hooks  which  it 
would  be  needless  severity  to  cut  up,  but  cpiite  prepos¬ 
terous  to  load  with  praise. 

Of  “  Ocean,  Stella,  and  other  Poems,”  more  may  be 
said,  as  much  on  account  of  the  author,  as  of  his  work. 
l)r  Mackenzie  of  Portpatrick,  who  is  now,  we  believe, 
in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  is  not  unknown  in  the  church 
and  the  literary  wcndd.  'I'lie  worth  of  his  juivate  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  extent  of  his  general  acquirements,  have 
been  long  appreciat(*d  as  they  deserve  by  his  friends.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  it  to  be  wondered  that,  having  turned  poet,  he  should 
particularly  have  directed  his  attenticni  totheocean,  having 
forupwardsof  fifty  years  lived  where  the  mannnreum  wqaor 
was  continually  stretched  before  his  eye, — not  as  the  jkiss- 
ing  traveller  may  sometimes  see  it  when  he  catches  an 
afternoon  glimpse  of  a  sheltered  bay,  but  in  all  the  moods 
in  which  the  western  main  rolls  between  Portpatrick  and 
green  Erin,  ever  and  anon  coiling  itself  round  the  rocks 
of  Dunskey,  and  spouting  forth  upon  them  a  tide  of  foam 
snrticient  to  i)ut  to  the  blush  all  the  whales  of  Greenland. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  the  venerable  clergyman  perched 
like  a  cormorant  on  a  rock,  and  sending  forth  his  expan¬ 
sive  soul  over  the  face  and  the  fury  of  chnid  and  ocean. 
We  have  seen  Iiim  taking  the  rufiian  billows  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  calmly  putting  them  into  his  pocket,  as  some 
people  do  sweetmeats,  for  future  use.  Before  the  erection 
of  the  splendid  and  useful  pier  at  Portpatrick,  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  believed  that  the  Doctor,  from  his  converse  with 
the  sjiirits  of  the  deep,  could  accelerate  or  ret.ard  the 
mail  at  pleasure  ;  and  many  a  storm-staid  stranger  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  heart-felt  hospitality  with  which 
such'arrestment  Avas  repaid.  Why,  therefore,  should  we 
not  blow  a  favouring  breeze  over  the  second  edition  of  Dr 
Mackenzie’s  ‘‘  Ocean  ?”  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  no  man  ever  wrote  better  poetry,  but  this  we  Avill 
aflirin,  that  his  verses  abound  in  good  sense  and  correct 
feeling.  In  proof  of  this,  we  could  quote  many  passages 
both  from  his  “  Ocean”  and  “  Stella;”  but  we  prefer 
giving  some  of  the  stanzas  occasioned  by  the  death  of  our 
author’s  son — a  brave  young  soldier,  who  fell  in  India. 
We  envy  not  that  man’s  heart  who  can  read  the  following 
verses  without  entering  sincerely  into  the  paternal  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  amiable  octogenarian  : 

VERSES, 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHN  MACKENZIE, 

Mho  led  the  storm  of  ]\T(dlia  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn 
hope,  to  which  he  had  volunteered  his  services  ;  and,  after 
curryimj  the  place,  ^Ulied"' — as  it  is  expressed  in  the puldic 
orders — “  without  a  wound,  f rom  the  extreme  fat  ip  ue  and  j 
violence  of  his  exertions  in  the  course  (f  an  uncommunlt/ 
sultry  and  oppressive  day,  on  the  1th  July,  1809.” 

“  Shade  of  my  dear  dejiarted  boy. 

Say  what  the  cause  can  be, 
l  liat  I  can  sing  of  others*  woes, 

Iheir  ho]>es,  their  griefs,  their  I’ears  disclose, 

But  cannot  sing  of  thee  V 
My  Avild  harp,  grovelling  on  the  ground, 
brom  jiassing  \A’inds  may  catch  a  sound. 

But  low  and  sad  the  melody, 

“  ^  et  at  my  side,  ami  by  my  Led,  ! 

Ihy  image  still  ap[»ears  ;  I 

Awake,  in  dreams,  1  see  thee  still,  i 

\  iew^  thy  lo\a*d  form  go  Avhere  I  will. 

And  still  <iissolve  in  tears.  j 

In  vain  to  crowds  or  Avilds  I  go,  j 

Mv  sorrows  Avill  for  ever  How,  j 

r  or  ever  fresh  my  griefs  and  fears.  j 


“  Sometimes  I  see  thee  all  a  boy. 

Stand  at  thy  father’s  knee  ; 

And  smile,  and  climb,  and  lUTittling  tell 
Of  Avhat  thy  little  self  befell. 

With  interest  still  to  me  ; 

I  Or  fondly  ask  to  hear  of  Avars, 

And,  kindling  o’er  the  battle’s  scars. 

Wish  they  had  told  that  tale  of  thee. 

Again,  again,  on  IMallia’s  steep. 

Where  death  and  horror  ran, 

1  see  my  proud  chief  driAe  his  foe 
Dismay’d,  Avhile  wond’ring  hosts  below 
Acclaim  him  more  than  man. 

The  foe  is  quell’d,  the  breach  is  Avon, 

The  flag  of  Britain  fronts  the  sun. 

The  triumph  then  anew  began. 

“  Yes,  yes,  on  ^lallia's  carnaged  height 
My  ]>roud  chief  dares  his  foe. 

In  vain — wee]» !  Avret<‘lu*d  father,  AA’eep  ! 

Por  gloomy  griefs  that  laurel  steep, 

I  see  the  A’ictor  Ioaa’’  ! 

Yet  not  to  man  his  fall  AV’as  giA^en, 

The  burning  stroke  descends  from  hcaA^en, 
^Mysterious  in  its  i»aths  beloAV  ! 

‘‘  IleaA’en  granted  thee  one  glorious  day. 

Then  closed  thy  short  career; 

Alas!  I’or  glory  did  1  pray? 

Dr,  AA'as  it  not  my  humblest  lay 
That  I  might  see  thee  here  ? 

'Lo  j>rop  the  failing  steji  of  agi*. 

To  tell  me  all  thy  pilgrimage,— 

But  now  the  contrast — how  seA’ere! 

“  Thy  early  ardour  urgetl  thee  forth 
To  brave  a  boundless  main  : 

1  shook  the  boy  with  trembling  hand. 

Departing  for  that  distant  land. 

In  h(q>es  to  m(*et  again. 

O’er  the  broad  ocean,  still  I  cast 
A  fix’d  regard  on  India’s  Avaste, 

No  other  care — no  other  j»ain. 

“  Fondly  in  h<q»p  of  thy  return, 

I  (‘oiinted  o’er  the  time. 

Enquiring  still  of  all  that  came, 

And  saAA'  thee  rise  in  Avealth  and  fame, 

And  toucJi  thy  manly  ]U'ime. 

Dear  thy  respect,  for  it  Avas  mine. 

And  all  my  fimdest  Avishes  thine. 

Sojourning  in  that  barbarous  clime. 

“  FIoav  on,  my  griefs  !  he  Ileal’s  them  not ; 

Bv  C’utche’s  distant  Avave, 
rar,  far  from  me,  my  AAarrior  sleeps. 

While  bending  Ioav,  even  Victory  Aveeps, 

As  round  him  lie  the  braA’P. 

Ciallant  the  band  my  hero  led. 

And  fair  the  monumental  bed 

Which  rises  o’er  their  honour’d  grave.” 

W  e  comdiide  by  expressing  our  hope  that  Dr  Macken¬ 
zie  may  yet  long  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  otiuni,  and  in  the  assurance  that  he  lives  in  tho 
heart  of  a  Avide  circle  of  respect  and  esteem. 

Mr  William  Anderson’s  “  Poetical  Asjiirations”  claim 
our  attention  next.  They  indicate  unequivocally  tho 
existence  of  a  poeti»‘al  temjiei’ament  in  the  author,  and  if 
iHit  a  mind  of  great  vigour,  at  least  a  heart  of  considerablo 
susceptihilitw  Some  of  the  poems  remind  us  a  good  deal 
of  Malcolm,  and,  Avith  a  little  more  experiimce,  and  caro 
in  selecting  from  iiis  manuscri[>ts,  Ave  think  Mr  Ander¬ 
son  may  produce  a  pleasing  and  interesting  vailiime,  Avhich 
the  pHisent  AA’^onld  have  been  to  a  still  greater  degree,  had 
the  best  jdeces  been  jnst  a  little  more  poAverful,  and  the 
contents  of  the  Avhole  less  unequal.  We  like  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  folloAving 

SONG. 

“  The  stars  are  clustering  ahoA’e, 

Like  early  summer  flowers; 

The  moonbeam,  like  the  smile  of  love, 

IJghts  this  dull  world  of  ours. 
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The  breeze  steals  througli  the  shade,  like  one 
A  lover’s  vow  who  keeps ; 

The  bee  to  dream  of  sweets  has  gone— 

In  yonder  rose  he  sleeps. 

“  It  is  the  hour  when  love-breathed  thoughts, 

Like  angel  lays,  are  heard  ; 

When  all  of  heaven  our  earth  denotes. 

By  love  may  be  conferred  ; 

W^hen  lovers’  hearts  throb  fast  and  wild. 

And  lovers’  eyes  are  bright ; 

When  woman  smiles  as  beiiuty  smiled, 

When  first  she  woke  to  light.” 

Under  the  title  of  a  “  Dramatic  Portrait,”  Mr  Ander¬ 
son  presents  us  with  some  lines,  which  we  like,  both  be¬ 
cause  they  are  good  in  themselves,  and  because  the  senti¬ 
ments  they  contain  are  just,  and  also  because  they  are 
commemorative  of  a  lady  for  whose  vocal  talents  we  have 
long  entertained  the  highest  respect.  We  subjoin  the 
i>oem  : 

MISS  NOEL, 

(^Now  Mrs  Dr  Bushe^  of  Nexu  York,) 

AS  CLARI,  IN  THE  MAID  OF  MILAN. 

“  Hark  !  ’tis  the  voice  I  love  to  hear. 

And  thoughts  are  thronging  in  my  breast, 

Whene’er  these  notes  are  on  my  ear. 

As  if  by  inspiration  blest.— 

That  song  again  ! — A  Peri’s  voice 
Could  never  make  my  heart  rejoice. 

With  more  triumphant  bliss  than  thine, 

So  soft,  so  dulcet,  so  divine. 

Sweet  Clari,  I  did  weep  with  thee 
In  all  thy  sorrows,  when  the  thought 
C’aine  o’er  thy  heart,  like  agony. 

With  bitterness  of  feeling  fraught. 

That  he  thou  loved,  witli  bland  deceit. 

Had  lured  thee  from  thy  home  so  sweety 
To  ruin  with  insidious  art. 

And  blight  thy  beauty  and  thy  heart.— 

Then,  when  the  thought  of  home  came  o’er  thee, 

With  feelings  of  delight  and  pain, 

W'here  all  did  cherisli  and  adore  thee. 

And  would,  if  thou  wert  there  again  ;— 

Then  didst  thou  warble  forth  thy  song, 

To  soothe  thee  as  thou  strayed  along  ; 

It  peopled  all  the  solitude, 

Where  silence  long  had  loved  to  brood. 

With  melody  that  fioated  round. 

And  echo  syllabled  the  sound; 

The  zephyr,  as  it  murmur’d  by. 

Did  ]>ause  to  listen  and  to  die  ; 

F<»r  oh  !  thy  song,  u{M)n  the  mountains. 

Was  sweeter  than  its  own. 

When  sighing  o’er  the  summer  fountains, 

With  light  melodious  tone. 

Thy  heart  wiis  heavy — like  the  leaves 
W’ith  Autumn’s  dewdrops — full  of  care. 

As  one’ without  a  hojie  who  grieves. 

But  wanders  home  to  find  it  there. 

And  I  did  hear  thy  song  again. 

With  much  of  bliss,  and  much  of  pain,  ’ 

That  thou  so  sweetly  sung’st  thy  wot‘s. 

Like  the  soft  south- wind  on  the  wing  ; 

Yet  then  my  stuTow  too  arose, 

That  thou  hadst  grief  and  care  to  sing.— 

I’ve  heard  the  night-bird’s  plaintive  cry. 

When  welcoming  the  moon  on  high  ; 

I’ve  heard  its  warblings  of  farewell. 

And  still  its  tones  all  sweetlv  fell ; 

But  softer,  sweeter,  dearer  tar. 

Thy  voice’s  notes  to  INlemory  are ; 

Noel !  thy  music  has  enshrined 
I'he  name  of  Clari  in  my  mind  ; 

IVIy  heart  has  heard  thee,  for  a  heart  can  hear, 

When  melody  like  thine  is  breathed  upon  the  ear.” 

“  Exodus,  or  the  Curse  of  Egypt,”  is  the  production  of  a 
young  author,  wln»  unquestionably  possesses  a  considerable 
|N>rtion  of  genius,  but  who,  on  the  present  occasion,  has  been 
very  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  He  soars 
t(K) daring  a  fiight  in  his  “  Exodus,”  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  his  strength  not  unfrequently  expands  into  bombast,  | 


or  sinks  into  weakness.  Every  here  and  there,  powerful 
lines  occur;  but  it  is  a  sore  thing  to  struggle  with  the  seven 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  makes  the  verse  smell  ti>o  much  of 
Golgotha*  The  continuation  of  the  “  Lament  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,”  which  we  formerly  noticed,  by  tlie  same 
author,  is  not  so  good  as  the  first  part.  What  “  T.  B.  J,” 
has  principally  to  guard  against,  is  bad  taste.  His  images 
and  expressions  continually  show  that  he  has  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  cultivated  this  faculty.  He  is  frequently  original, 
both  in  his  feelings  and  thoughts ;  but  to  be  original,  he 
does  not  scruple  to  be  harsh,  and  even  coarse.  From  the 
minor  poems  we  select,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
author’s  talents,  the  following 


STANZAS. 

I  sing  as  gaily  as  of  old, 

I  smile  as  glad  as  I  have  done,— 

Though  cheeks  that  glow’d  with  mine  are  cold. 

Ami  they  who  loved  my  lay  are  gone. 

I  dance  as  light  as  e’er  I  did, 

I  laugh  where  roar  and  riot  flow; — 

Though  she  who  join’d  the  dance  is  dead. 

And  lips  that  kiss’d  my  cup  are  low. 

“  But,  oh !  when  I  am  cold  and  clay. 

Will  I  as  quickly  be  forgot  ? 

Will  friends  sport  on,  and  smile  as  gay 
As  now  they  do,  when  I  am  not '? 

And  will  aflection  cease  to  move 
The  finer  chords  it  moved, 

The  hearts  I  used  to  bless  and  love. 

That  made  me  blessed  and  beloved  ? 

‘‘  Alas !  they  will — the  game  of  life 
Will  still  be  play’d — its  idle  toys 
Will  woo  mankind,  when,  free  from  strife, 

I  cannot  hear  nor  heed  their  voice. 

Corruption  is  my  mother  dread. 

The  worms  my  sisters — (diilling  thought ! 

But,  O,  most  sad  to  leave  when  dead — 

A  worthless  name — a  blank — a  blot.” 

We  should  also  have  quoted  the  poem,  entitled  “  The 
Weepers,”  but  it  has  already  appeared  in  the  Litcrarij 
Journal,  We  take,  instead,  the 

SONG  OF  AN  EXILE. 

‘‘  I  should  not  like  to  die 
Upon  a  foreign  strand  ; 

I  should  not  like  to  lie 
Fai*  from  my  father-land  :  — 

“  I  love  my  native  Isle, 

Its  blue  liills,  its  wild  glades ; 

Its  heaven’s  sunny  smile. 

Its  merry  mountain  maids. 

“  O  !  I  would  wish  to  have 
Some  one  o’er  me  to  weep, 

I  wish  my  grassy  grave 
Where  all  my  fathers  sleep. 

“  It  must  be  sad  to  pass 
Aw^ay  from  life  alone,— 

As  in  the  wilderness 
A  leaf — unseen,  unknown. 

“  The  wild  birds  cease  to  roam 
At  eve— their  wanderings  past ; 

So  would  I  seek  my  home. 

To  dwell  and  die  at  last. 

I  would  not  like  to  die 
Upon  a  foreign  strand, 

I  would  not  like  to  lie 

Far  from  my  father-land.” 

If  “  T.  B.  J.”  wdll  put  his  taste  through  a  pretty  se¬ 
vere  discipline,  he  possesses  stamina  wdiich  he  may  ulti¬ 
mately  turn  to  good  account. 

The  last  upon  our  list  of  poets  is  Mr  John  Imlah,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  May  Flowers.”  This  work  was  printed  several 
years  ago,  but  has  never  been  brought  before  the  public 
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II V  of  the  usual  adventitious  inodes.  It  contains  a 
'iniber  of  pretty  unpretending  verses,  evincing  that  the 
^'uthor’s  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and  that  he  loves  his 
friends  and  his  country.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the 
ms  in  the  Scottish  dialect  the  most  successful,  and  two 
of^these  we  shall  quote.  They  are  both  songs : 


here’s  a  HEALTH  TO  THE  FRIENDS  FAR  AW'A. 

Here’s  a  health  to  the  friends  far  awa  ! 

Whose  absence  this  moment  we  mourn  ; 

And  we’ll  prav  with  our  offering  that  fair  be  their  fa’, 
And  speedy  their  welcome  return! 

Then,  oh  !  for  the  sake  o’  langsijne. 

We’ll  hae  a  blithe  night — maybe  twa  ; 

And  if  this  were  water,  as,  thank  God  I  it’s  wine, 
Here’s  a  health  to  the  friends  far  awa  ! 


«  Here’s  to  some  hereabout  and  awa. 

Whom  there’s  nae  occasion  to  name  ; 

The  fairest — the  fondest !  ilk  ane  kens  best  wha, 
Though  we’ll  likely  nae  a’  think  the  same. 
When  memory  mirrors  sae  bright 
The  lassie  we  lo’e  abune  a’, 

0  »  wha  wadna  drink  wi’  gudewill  and  delight^ 
Here’s  to  some  hereabout  and  awa  ? 


“  And  drink  to  the  dead  !  they  wha  now 
’Neath  the  gerse  and  the  gowan  sleep  sound, 

With  the  gusii  of  the  goblet  the  fond  tear  will  flow, 

As  the  sad  silent  tribute  goes  round; — 

Yet  still  vain  regretting  forbear. 

And,  quick  !  fill  the  cup  ane  and  a’ ; 

For  the  lassie  we  lo’e, — for  the  friends  now  nae  mair,— 
And  a  health  to  the  folks  far  awa!” 

The  other  is  entitled. 


MARY. 

“  There  lives  a  young  lassie 
Far  down  yon  lang  glen  ; 

How  1  lo’e  that  lassie 
There’s  nae  ane  can  ken  ! 

O  I  a  saint’s  faith  may  vary, 

But  taithfu’  I’ll  be; 

For  weel  I  lo’e  Mary, 

An’  Mary  lo’es  me. 

Red— red  as  the  rowan 
Her  smiling  w'ee  mou’; 

An’  white  as  the  gowan 
Her  breast  and  her  brow  ! 

Wi’  a  foot  o’  a  fairy 
She  links  o’er  the  lea ; 

O  I  weel  I  lo’e  Mary, 

An’  IMary  lo’es  me. 

“  Where  yon  tall  forest  timmer, 

An’  lowly  broom  bower. 

To  the  sunshine  o’  simmer 
Spread  verdui'e  an*  flower  ; 

There,  when  night  clouds  the  cary. 

Beside  her  I’ll  be ; 

For  weel  I  lo’e  Mary, 

An*  Mary  lo’es  me  1” 

Mr  Imlah  is  an  amiable  man,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
bpar  from  him  occasionally,  as  he  promises  in  the  letter 
which  accompanied  his  volume. 

Me  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  what  we  consider  a 
remarkably  good-natured  review.  If  we  have  said  any 
thing  that  has  given  the  shadow  of  offence  to  any  body, 

hereby  apologise  in  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory 
tiianiier. 


iiarnle,, ;  or,  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  13y  the 
_'utli(,r  of  «  Richelieu,”  &e.  In  .‘i'vols.  8vo.  I>«n- 
Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley.  1830. 

^  His  IS  the  most  agreeable  piece  of  light  reading  we 
met  with  for  a  long  while.  The  date  and  scene  of  the 
tiiojw*  of  our  readers  whose  education  has  been 
^*^**^J  fur  to  make  them  acquainted  with  Trim- 
**  ^^tstory  of  Knglaud,  will  at  ouce  perceive,  are  laid 


in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  con¬ 
sequently  at  the  time  when  the  chivalrous  spirit  in  Eu¬ 
rope  was  in  its  full  blossom.  The  virtue  and  the  daring 
of  the  earlier  chivalrous  ages  had  taken  a  brighter  colour¬ 
ing  from  the  gradual  diffusion  of  arts  and  knowledge. 
Our  author  culls  wdtli  a  judicious  hand  from  the  rich 
stores  of  the  period,  and  hurries  us  through  a  succession 
of  dazzling  ])ictures  and  striking  incidents,  seasoning  his 
narrative  with  an  occasional  dash  of  sentiment,  or  more 
frequently  with  playful  and  good-humoured  raillery. 

The  various  characters  introduced  are  dashed  off  with 
(I  hasty,  but  spirited  pencil.  The  high-souled  Lady  Con¬ 
stance  Grey  contrasts  finely  with  the  volatile  and  fascina¬ 
ting  Catherine  Buhner.  The  merry  yeoman  Richard 
lieartley,  the  honest  Dutch  merchant  William  I  Ians,  are 
good  and  honest  fellows.  The  Kings  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  VWdsey,  Sir  Pagan  Wileston,  and  the  Astrologer, 
are  more  ambitious,  and  by  no  means  unsuccessful,  por¬ 
traits.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  author  has  anywhere 
evinced  great  power,  but  he  exhibits  in  every  page  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  buoyant  humour,  and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  which 
is  never  allowed  to  become  cloying.  We  end  where  we  be¬ 
gan,  by  saying  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  pleasing 
work  of  the  kind. 


Adventures  of  an  Irish  Gentleman.  In  three  volumes. 

London.  Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley.  1830. 

The  leading  features  of  this  book  are  heartlessness  and 
vulgarity.  The  author  possesses  a  sort  of  coarse  clever¬ 
ness,  and  expects  it  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  qualities  of  a  novel.  It  is  disgusting  enough,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  be  hauled  through  a  long  series  of 
low  intrigues  and  black-leg  adventures ;  but  to  us  this  be¬ 
comes  altogether  intolerable,  when  the  hero  of  the  whole 
is  a  half-bred  Irishman.  We  like  the  Irish, — we  like 
the  genuine  Paddies,  whether  in  town  or  country, — we 
like  an  Irish  lady,  and  we  also  like  an  Irish  gentleman  ; 
but  there  is  a  kind  of  mongrel  Irishman,  who  pretends 
to  be  a  gentleman,  though  one  may  see  at  the  first  glance 
that  he  is  no  such  thing,  and  him  we  invariably  detest. 
A  more  odious  creature  does  not  walk  the  earth, — unpo¬ 
lished  and  impudent  in  his  manners,  gross  in  his  language, 
obstreperous  in  his  mirth,  quarrelsome  in  his  conviviality, 
capricious  in  his  likings,  brutal  in  his  tastes,  and  black¬ 
guard  in  his  principles, — a  fellow  whose  only  mode  of 
putting  himself  upon  a  level  with  you  is  to  force  you  into 
a  duel  ;  and  who,  in  the  company  of  women,  mistakes 
rakish  familiarity  for  gallantry.  We  have  met  with  such 
an  animal,  and  are  glad  now  to  chronicle  our  contempt 
for  him.  We  do  not  say  that  the  hero  of  the  book  before 
us  is  exactly  his  counterpart,  but  simply  that  he  has  a  lean¬ 
ing  that  way.  He  gets  into  all  sorts  of  society,  except 
good  society, — forms  liaisons  with  all  sorts  of  women, — 
breaks  them  off  in  all  sorts  of  ways, — and  fancies  himself 
a  dashing  fellow,  who  “  knows  life,”  though,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  knows  much  more  of  the  London  chop-houses 
and  Parisian  cajf'ts.  There  are  some  who  may  have  a 
taste  for  this  kind  of  writing,  and  may  think  the  whole 
thing  done  capitally  ;  but  we  beg  to  except  ourselves  from 
the  number. 


A  Manual  of  the  Economy  of  the  Human  Hody,  in  Health 
and  Disease^  containing  a  Brief  View  of  its  Structure 
and  Functions,  and  the  JJiseases  to  which  it  is  lAable  ; 
with  ample  Directions  for  the  Regulation  of  Diet  and 
Regimen,  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  For  the  Use  of 
General  Readers.  F^dinburgh.  D.  Lizars.  8vou 
1830. 

iMedical  works,  published  for  ‘‘  General  Readers,** 
ought  to  be  received  by  the  public  with  very  greiit  caution; 
because  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable 
have  so  insiilious  an  origin,  and  are  frequently  so  com¬ 
plicated,  that  it  is  ollen  ditlicult  even  fur  the  experienced 
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phj’^ician  to  trace  the  symptoms  that  may  present  them- 
Belves  to  tlieir  proper  causes.  Very  improbable,  therefore, 
is  it,  that  any  book  can  be  published,  wherein  the  whole 
science  can  be  reduced  to  so  simple  a  form,  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  cure  of  the  Protean  maladies  which  assail  the 
constitution  may  be  comprised  in  a  series  of  general  di¬ 
rections  and  universally  applicable  prescriptions.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  “  medicines  differ  from  poisons  only 
in  their  doses and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  victim  of 
pain  is  always  too  ready  to  become  the  victim  of  credu¬ 
lity,  and  fly  to  any  remedy  which  popular  caprice,  or  in¬ 
dividual  prejudice,  may  extol  into  a  promised  charm.  A 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  human  body,  in  their  heiilthy  state,  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  those  who  would  wish  to  understand  their 
condition  in  disease.  Without  this  previous  information, 
all  attempts  to  restore  the  body  to  its  natural  condition 
must  be  empirical,  and  may  prove  not  only  unavailing, 
but  aggravate  or  provoke  the  accession  of  some,  new  and 
more  grievous  affliction.  The  author  of  the  present  work, 
convinced  of  this  fact,  has  given  a  very  brief  and  clear 
view  of  the  structure  and  economy  of  the  human  body, 
— the  knowledge  of  which  must  at  all  times  prove  useful, 
and  may  almost  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  every  well 
educated  and  enlightened  man.  He  has  next  adverted  to 
the  management  of  children, — the  regulation  of  regimen 
and  diet  in  after  life, — cold  and  warm  bathing, — exercise, 
and  other  matters  ;  all  of  which  he  has  treated  with  very 
considerable  skill.  The  chapter  on  climate  is  also  deser¬ 
ving  of  particular  attention.  We  do  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  any  extracts  from  this  work,  but  conscien¬ 
tiously  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Frafier's  Magazine  for  Town  and  Country,  Ao  / 
February  1830.  London.  James  Fraser.  Edinbimri, 
John  Boyd. 


This  is  a  new  ^Magazine,  of  respectable  appearance 
the  writers  in  which  are  apparently  determined  to  do 
their  best  to  obtain  a  due  proportion  of  elbow-room  in  the 
literary  arena  which  they  have  entered.  The  first  article 
is  entitled  “  Our  Confession  of  Faith.”  It  is  respect, 
ably,  but  not  very^  j»owerfully  written.  In  politics  the 
conductors  declare  themselves  to  be  “  not  of  liberal  pria. 
ciples,” — in  literary  matters  they  are  determined  to  he 
“  fearless  and  fair,” — and  in  the  ordinary  sources  of  in. 
formation  “  no  pains  shall  be  spared  to  make  their.  Ma. 
gjizine  equal  to  its  contemporaries.”  They  further  re- 


(jupst  that  they  may  not  be  judged  by  the  first  Number 
“  although  it  is  written  by  the  first  writers  in  England* 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.”  Of  the  articles  which  follow  this 


The  Gairloch  Heresy  Tried,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev, ./.  M. 
Campbell  of  Row ;  and  a  Sermon,  ^c.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Burns,  D. I).,  INIinisterof  St  Georges,  Paisley. 
I’aisley.  1830.  Pp.  82. 


The  Row  Heresy,  as  it  is  somewhat  affectedly  called, 
has,  we  think,  already  received  more  attention  than  it  de¬ 
serves.  The  doctrines,  whether  new  or  old,  of  universal 
panlon,  unconditional  freeness,  and  absolute  assurance, 
though  surticiently  detestable,  are  not  very  likely  to  be¬ 
come  pojuilar  in  this  country  ;  and  certainly  no  cause,  ex- 
cejd  that  of  self-evident  truth,  could  hope  to  prosper  in 
the  hands  of  such  feeble  advocates  as  Mr  Erskine  and  the 
Rev.  Mr  Campbell.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Dr  Thom¬ 
son,  Dr  Burns,  and  other  respectable  clergymen  of  our 
church,  might  employ  their  time  and  their  talents  more 
profitably  to  their  docks,  than  by  amusing  the  idle,  and 
gratifying  the  curious,  wdth  philippics  against  this  silly 

Iieresv.  If  the  minister  of  Row  reallv  Indds — and  we 

•  • 

are  convinced  he  does — doctrines  inconsistent  with  those 
of  the  church  which  claims  his  fealtv,  and  at  the  same 
time  wants  the  common  honesty  to  resign  the  charge  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  that  church,  then  let  him  be  ejected,  as 
a  matter  of  ciuirse,  and  let  his  bishoprick  be  given  to  a 
more  orthodox  divine,  and  a  more  honest  man. 

At  the  same  time,  >ve  are  aware  that  there  are  some  who 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  this  controversy,  and  apprehend 
greater  danger  fnun  the  new  doctrines  than  we  do.  To 
such,  we  commend  Dr  Burns’s  little  pamphlet.  3*he  Let¬ 
ter  is  well  written,  and  the  Sermon  is  still  better  ;  the 
reasoning  in  both  is  perspicuous,  and  often  forcible;  the 
texts  quoted  from  Scripture  are  numerous,  hut  they  are 
generally  apposite,  and  quite  conclusive  against  the  Gair¬ 
loch  doctrines  ; — they  ought  to  convince  every  reasonable 
being  who  admits  Scripture  to  he  the  rule  of  faith.  But 
we  think  Dr  Burns  is  wrong,  if  he  exj)ects  that  reason¬ 
ing,  however  just  and  unansw'erahle,  will  dissipate  the 
delusion  of  the  self-righteous  gentlemen,  who  have  boldly 
plunged  into  mysticism,  and  wrapped  themselves  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  mantle  of  unqualified  assurance. 


introductory  one,  we  pronounce  hrielly  as  follows:— 
that  which  is  entitled  “  American  Poetry,”  is  superficial* 
“  The  Philosoj»hy  of  Catholicism”  is  laboured,  hut  obscure 
and  not  very  satisfactory  ;  the  translation  of  “  Riebtefs 
Review  of  Madame  de  Stael’s  ‘  Allemagne’  ”  is  interest¬ 
ing  ;  Captain  Basil  Hall’s  paper  on  Mechanics’ Insthutes 
has  already  appeared  in  print ;  “  A  Legend  of  Macalister 
More”  is  pretty  good ;  “  On  Poetical  Genius”  is  pomp¬ 
ous  and  rather  common-place ;  “  On  Architectural  De¬ 
sign  and  Decoration”  is  by  a  man  who  understands  his 
subject,  and  is  one  of  the  best  essays  in  the  nninber; 
“  Hone  Gallica*,  No.  I.”  is  pretty  well ;  “  The  Ilurons, 
a  Canadian  Tale,”  by  Galt,  is  ditto ;  “  West  Indian 
Sketches,  No.  1.”  ditto  ;  the  review  of  Mr  Robert  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  “  Satan”  is  spirited  and  good  ;  the  review  of 
Mr  Hamilton’s  “  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Cainpaij^ir 
is  also  good,  and  takes  nearly  the  same  view  of  the  work 
as  that  which  we  ourselves  entertain  ;  the  “  Remarkable 
Vision  of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden”  is  assez  bien ;  the  con¬ 
cluding  paper,  “  On  Dramatic  Taste,”  is  poor.  The 
original  poetry  is  only  respectable.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  cleverness  in  the  work,  hut  not  enough  of  it.  How¬ 
ever,  we  never  make  up  our  mind  on  a  first  number. 


Parochial  Psalmody ;  a  New  Collection  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  Psalm  Tunes  from  the  most  eminent  Composers. 
Including  several  Original  Tunes,  compo.sed  expressly 
for  this  Work,  By  J.  P.  Clark.  Glasgow.  John 
Cunningham.  1830. 


The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  why  not  in  music  as 
well  as  in  mechanics,  or  any  other  of  the  arts  and  scien¬ 
ces  ?  The  march  of  improvement  in  music,  however,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  mind.  This  may  be 
said  more  [>articularly  of  sacred  music  ;  for  whilst  yean 
are  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  .secular  music, 
and  hundreds  of  pounds  expended  on  tuition  and  instru¬ 
ments,  in  almost  every  family  of  respectability,  sacred 
music  seems  to  he  quite  overlooked.  Now,  that  sacred 
is  by  far  the  finest  and  most  sublime  music  we  hope  tew  will 
deny  ;  and  to  us  it  appears  a  parad(»x  that  ]>eople  other¬ 
wise  of  cultivated  and  liberal  minds,  should  seem  to  set 
themselves  against  its  study  and  improvement.  T  he  state 
of  music  in  our  churches,  at  the  present  day,  shows  plainl) 
the  neglect  under  which  it  has  fallen ; — to  a  person  ot  iniisi* 
cal  taste,  the  exhibitions  there  are  more  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  languor,  if  not  contempt,  than  inspire  devotional 
ings.  What  should  he  done  in  order  to  remedy  this  de¬ 
fect,  is  a  question  easier  asked  than  answered.  Ihit  we 
are  glad  to  see  the  attempts  made  by  individuals,  tio® 
time  t(»  time,  to  call  the  atteiiticm  of  the  public  tothesu 
ject,  and  the  contributions  that  are  occasionally  made  to 
the  slender  stores  we  already  possess. 

Under  this  impression,  we  feel  pleasure  in  the  appe^ 
ance  of  a  new  Collection  of  Psalm  Tunes,  by  a  j 
who  seem«  to  understand  the  subject.  The  “  Paf<^  , 
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Psalmody  to  contain  avery.^ood  selection,  ancient 

and  modern,  and  quite  enough  for  any  established  church 
^the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases  not  admitting  of  much  va¬ 
riety  of  metres. 

In  this  useful  little  work,  the  harmony  appears  to  be  a 
trood  deal  altered  from  other  collections  ;  and,  to  our 
Lste,  nii^^htily  improved.  The  airs  are,  of  course,  the 
same,  but  the  tenor,  counter-tenor,  and  bass,  are,  in  many 
cases,  greatly  altered.  In  fact,  Mr  Clark  has  shown  his 
science  more  in  this  respect,  than  any  editor  of  l\salm 
Tunes  we  have  seen.  Instead  of  contining  his  basses  to 
the  common  chords  of  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub-domi- 
iiant,  which  are  found  recurring  in  almost  every  line  of 
the  generally-received  books  of  sacred  music,  he  introdu¬ 
ces  a  greater  variety  in  the  harmony,  gi’dng  it  more  in¬ 
terest  than  wlien  written  in  ])laifi  counterpoint.  We  ob¬ 
serve,  also,  that  he  has  re(!ourse  to  inverted  hassesy  dis- 
sonanceSy  and  the  dominant  7th,  which  throw  a  higher 
degree  of  light  and  shade  into  the  liarinony.  The  minor 
tunes,  especially,  have  pleased  us  in  this  respect,  being 
much  more  ditiicult  to  harmonize,  probably,  than  those 
in  the  major  keys. 

There  is  another  modern  improvement  in  the  science, 
of  which  the  Editor  has  repeatedly  availed  himself,  and 
'^%’hich  has  an  uncommonly  tine  effect, — the  introduction 
of  the  sharp  6th.  We  do  not  know  any  chord  that  has 
a  better  effect  than  this  one,  when  judiciously  used.  The 
last  line  of  our  old  favourite,  DiuideCy  is  made  quite  an¬ 
other  thing  by  this  chord.  St  Mary\Sy  St  AlbatCsy  St 
Jnn’s — Irishy  The  Old  Handrcdy  and  many  others,  are 
improved  by  the  same  beautiful  interval.  Judging  of 
Mr  Clark’s  talents  from  the  few  tunes  he  has  given  of 
his  own  composition,  we  must  say  we  are  sorry  they  are 
not  more  numerous — St  Qeorye's — CrlasyoWy  and  Tar- 
moutliy  are  both  splendid  tunes,  and  must  be  well  adapted 
for  the  expression  of  cheerful  praise. 

This  little  work  is  well  got  up,  the  size  is  convenient 
for  the  pocket,  and  the  price  is  reasonable.  It  will  be 
found  a  great  acquisition  to  those  who  [day  the  p/ianoand 
organ,  having  the  full  harmony  written  for  every  note 
which  gives  it  considerable  richness  and  fulness. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Translated from  the  Journal  of  Baron  Adolph  von  Bissing. 

[The  character  of  the  following  paper,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  a  disiinguished  foreigner  now  in  PMinburgh,  will  be  best  explained 
by  a  few  sentences  of  the  letter  which  accompanied  it : — “  I  send,  as 
you  desired,  the  simple  expression  of  my  feelings,  just  as  I  entered 
them  in  my  Journal  with  a  view  of  transmitting  them,  according  to 
niy  custom,  to  my  father,  by  the  first  post.  True  feeling  shuns  pub- 
licity,  and  but  for  your  solicitations,  these  notes  should  never  have 
b^n  presented  to  a  wider  pullic  than  the  family  circle  for  which 
they  were  originally  destined.  And  yet  where  is  the  harm  in  telling 
a  man  openly  how  highly  we  esteem  him  ?  I  know  that  I  speak  not 
JJ^^rely  my  own  sentiments,  but  those  of  my  whole  nation.  I  would 
the  last  man  on  earth  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  fire- 
**  to  drag  its  secrets  to  the  day.  I  have  no  desire  to  become 
^  collector  of  trifling  anecdotes,  merely  because  they  refer  to  a  great 
But  a  pott  belongs  to  the  public,  and  I  see  no  greater  harm 
^^xpressing  publicly  the  impression  his  presence  made  upon  me, 
an  he  himself  does  in  singing  the  impulses  awakened  within  him 

tel'  ^  Ibe  sun  and  stars.  I  am  no  author  by  pro- 

^  '1  m,  and  the  suspicion  of  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  distinguish  - 
pet^ns,  with  a  view  to  write  about  them,  cannot  fall  upon  me.”] 

sa '*^*^*^'  'vortby  feeling  than  the  idle  wish  to  be  able  to 
>>  oti  iny  return,  “  I,  too,  have  seen  him,”  rendered  me 
^  anxious  to  meet  with  Walter  Scott.  It  was  there- 
c  null  some  degree  of  excitement  that  I  repaired  to  the 
dic^^l*^**^^***  House,  where  the  Hard  oliiciates  in  his  jiiri- 
trod  find  the  frieinl  who  had  [U'omised  to  in- 

^  flee  nie.  (j^  entering  the  hall,  I  dwelt  with  plea- 

^  00  the  idea,  that  this  favourite  of  the  gentle  Muses 


was  at  the  same  time  a  priest  of  the  inexorable  Themis, 
and  that,  although  elevated  above  the  common  race  of 
mankind,  he  possessed  the  power  of  submitting  to  the  yoke 
of  daily  life.  These  reflections  were,  however,  interrupted 
by  a  feeling  of  diffidence,  which  obliged  me  to  halt  for  a 
moment  to  muster  courage  for  the  introduction.  Al¬ 
though  toler.ably  blunted  by  custom  to  the  impressions  of 
mere  worldly  grandeur,  I  could  not  help  paying  this  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  imposing  presence  of  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness. 

At  bast  he  stood  before  me ! — the  venei’cated  old  man, 
leaning  upon  his  staff,  in  his  black  gown,  while,  beneath 
his  snow-white  head,  his  soul  looked  <»ut  through  his  clear 
eves!  I  forgot  everv  thing  that  I  had  heen  so  anxious  to 
say  to  him  ;  and  I  could  with  difficulty  stammer  out, 
“  that  my  acquaintances  and  relations  had  charged  me,  on 
leaving  home,  should  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  our 
northern  favourite  in  this  country,  to  add,  to  my  own, . 
the  expression  of  their  esteem,  devotion,  and  love,  and  to 
invite  him  to  visit  a  land  where  he  would  be  welcomed 
as  the  personal  friend  of  ev^ery  family  circle  which  he  had 
delighted  with  his  songs,  and  awakened  to  sympathetic 
pleasures.”  I  received  a  friendly  and  [xdite  answer. 
Scott  spoke  with  kindness  of  our  country  ;  and  delighted 
me  in  particular  with  his  warm  expressions  of  esteem  for 
our  immortal  Gothe. 

While  he  spoke,  I  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the  lofty 
poet.  His  image  is  deejdy  engraven  on  my  memory.  An 
ever-wakeful  and  dee[»  feeling  glances  from  his  eye.  An 
expression  of  sound  judgment,  jieace  of  mind,  modest  con¬ 
sciousness  of  power  and  goodness  of  heart,  sits  upon  his 
high  forehejid.  A  gentle  seriousness,  indicative  of  past 
struggles  and  matured  ex[)erience,  [days  around  his  mouth. 
The  echo  of  the  soul — his  voice — is  soft  and  full-toned, 
and  accommodates  its  modulations  to  the  train  of  his 
thought.  His  bearing  is  gently  dignifie<l.  His  whole 
appearance  has  the  self-created  h(‘auty  of  an  amiable  mind 
— tbe  reflection  of  internal  harmony.  None  but  the  man 
who  is  blind  to  this  ex]>ression  of  the  soul,  can  fail  to 
recognise  this  lofty  and  elo([uent  expression  in  Scott’s  ex¬ 
terior — can  see  in  him  a  mere  common[dace  person.  It 
is  written  legibly  on  his  brow,  that  his  songs  bear  the 
extict  impression  of  his  character,  no  less  than  of  his  ge¬ 
nius — that  he  is  himself  the  same  noble,  [lious,  high-spi¬ 
rited  being  as  the  creatures  of  his  fancy.  And  herein 
lies  that  personal  charm,  which  Scott  possesses  in  a  de¬ 
gree  superior,  perha|>s,  to  every  other  author.  The  thought¬ 
ful,  purely  intelle(*tual  look  of  the  yEgis-clad  Minerva, 
depresses  and  re|>els  the  behohler,  while  the  human  feel¬ 
ing  about  the  genius  of  Scott  elevates  us  to  liim. 

And  it  ought  to  be  thus.  Is  not  the  artist  more  no¬ 
ble  than  his  work?  Is  man,  the  masterpiece  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  not  more  w<»rthy  of  our  wonder  than  the  works  of 
his  hand  ?  Must  we  not  attach  to  the  lofty  temple  those 
very  feelings  with  which  we  think  it  inspires  us  ?  IVIust 
we  not  attribute  even  to  dumb  nature  that  life  which  is 
in  ourselves  ?  How  much  more  strongly  then  must  these 
feelings  influence  us,  when  we  come  in  contact  with  a 
higfily-gifted  man,  in  whom  there  is  independent  and 
innate  life.  T'he  noblest  works  of  art  are,  after  all,  but 
the  im]M*rfect  exertions  of  a  single  talent  :  the  lieams  of 
the  poet’s  eye,  bright,  variegated,  and  glancing  as  the 
light,  are  of  themselves  all  in  all  sufficient,  and  need  no 
completion  from  without. 

In  tfiat  memorable  moment,  the  poet  sto<»d  before  me 
associati'd  with  all  those  remembrances  of  iny  home, — of 
those  evenings  sacred  to  domestic  affeiqions,  whose  cheer¬ 
fulness  his  tales  lia<l  increased.  His  the  songs  <d’  the 
bard  of  hinruin  affections — whose  gentle  muse  never  seeks 
to  wither  tbe  liiiman  heart.  As  he  shook  me  friendly  by 
tbe  hand,  and  wished  me  in  parting  success  in  tfie  journey 
of  life,  I  thought  I  felt  why  our  forefathers  should  have 
esteemed  their  bards  a  sacred  nu^e.  I  would  not  havo 
giv'en  his  siiiqde  wish,  for  the  prayers  of  «i  whole  congre¬ 
gation.  1  still  hear  his  friendly  voice, — I  still  feel  the 
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warm  pressure  of  his  hand.  I  hope  my  eyes  spoke  my 
gratitude,  for  in  such  moments  the  lips  are  by  no  means 
the  best  interpreters  of  the  heart. 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  PERUSAL  OF 
MOORE’S  LIFE  OF  BYRON. 

Few  men  have  been  more  unjustly  dealt  with  than 
Byron.  ,  He  died  just  at  the  time  when  the  character 
can  be  first  said  to  be  definitely  formed,  yet  both  his  ac¬ 
tions  and  writings  have  been  tried  by  tlie  standard  ot  the 
full-grown  man.  Cast  on  the  world  without  a  guide, — 
obliged,  like  all  who  have  to  learn  for  themselves,  to  blun¬ 
der  into  correctness, — the  errors  which  he  unavoidably 
committed  in  groping  for  the  right  path  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  wanton  depravity.  To  judge  of  him  so,  was  to 
judge  hastily  and  most  erroneously. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  of  Byron’s  mind  were 
susceptibility  and  intense  power.  Both  of  these  are  es¬ 
sentially  necessary  in  the  poet’s  constitution  ;  the  former 
renders  him  alive  to  the  most  delicate  and  evanescent  feel¬ 
ings, — the  other  enables  him  to  combine  and  reproduce 
effectively  the  images  he  has  thus  acquired.  Forman  as 
a  social  being,  and  especially  for  a  young  man,  they  are 
dangerous  endowments.  The  one  exposes  him  to  seductions 
and  irritations  of  which  less  susceptible  constitutions  are 
not  aware  ;  while  the  other  gives  a  vehemence  to  his  ac¬ 
tions  wliich  drives  him  off  his  equipoise  and  status  in  so¬ 
ciety.  In  after  I’fe,  the  reasoning  and  imaginative  powers 
frequently  serve  as  conductors  to  lead  a  portion  of  the 
lightning  of  the  mind  to  expend  itself  harmlessly  upon 
abstract  pursuits;  but  in  youth  the  whole  stock  of  glow¬ 
ing  passion  is  {M>ured  out  upon  nature  and  mankind,  now 
fostering,  now  scathing  with  their  blaze.  It  is  at  this 
period,  therefore,  that  the  instinctive  ties  of  family  and 
friendship,  reverence  for  elders,  love  for  those  who  are  of 
our  own  standing  or  younger,  are  indispensable  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  yet  unawakened  powers  of  reason.  These 
feelings,  less  strong,  but  also  less  transitory  than  others, 
serve  as  moorings  to  keep  the  ship  steady  till  the  anchor 
is  slung  with  which  she  is  to  steer  through  life.  At  a 
later  period  the  same  feelings  are  our  ornament  and  solace, 
but  in  youth  they  are  necessary  to  our  moral  existence. 
Yet,  during  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  when  man’s  cha¬ 
racter  receives  its  first  indelible  impression,  Byron  was 
excluded  from  participation  in  these  feelings  and  affec¬ 
tions.  lie  came  occasionally  in  contact  with  some  who 
knew  how  to  estimate  his  promise,  and  there  were  plenty 
who,  from  motives  of  vanity  or  interest,  sought  to  hang 
themselves  upon  the  young  lord  ;  but  for  a  permanence, 
there  was  only  one  who  really  loved  him — his  mother — 
a  weak  and  violent  woman,  whose  conduct  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stifle  or  pervert  his  affections.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
in  Byron’s  treatment  of  this  mother,  that  we  find,  amid 
all  his  aberrations,  the  strongest  proofs  of  an  indestructi¬ 
ble  gooilness  of  nature.  The  wlude  tone  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  her,  and  of  the  expressions  casually  wrung 
from  him,  show  how  truly  he  could  see  her  character, 
and  how  deeply  his  feelings  had  been  wounded  by  her 
folly ;  yet,  from  first  to  last,  we  find  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  his  mother  triumphing  over  all.  He  struggles, 
throughout,  not  only  to  pay  her  the  services  of  a  son, 
(and  in  them  he  was  never  deficient,)  but  to  feel  for  her 
all  that  the  magic  word  “  mother”  inspires. 

Notwithstanding  his  filial  piety,  however,  he  reached 
manhood  in  a  state  of  is<dation.  He  had  companions, 
but  no  friends.  There  is  a  loneliness  in  the  condition  of 
an  only  cliild,  without  parents,  or  without  such  fuirents 
as  he  can  cling  to,  that  only  he  who  has  experienced 
can  conceive.  The  young  affections  expand  among  a 
band  of  second  selves;  —  they  are  so  many  additional 
books  by  which  we  attach  ourselves  to  stn'iety,  and  are 
drawn  within  its  circle.  But  he  who  stands  alone  must 
work  hii$  way  into  it,  and  the  least  awkwardiicbs  or  shy¬ 


ness  effectually  bars  him  out,  forces  him  to  nurse  hi 
warm  feelings  in  silence  and  secrecy,  and  to  attach  him* 
self  to  the  beings  of  his  own  fancy.  A  degree  of  morbid 
egotism  is  thus  engendered  within  him.  In  Byron  this 
state  of  mind  was  heightened  by  the  consciousness  of 
personal  blemish.  The  first  indication  of  expanding  in 
tellect  is  a  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  others- 
and  the  first  tendency  of  this  desire  is  to  create  anxiety 
about  personal  appearance. 

Under  all  these  inauspicious  circumstances,  Byron  took 
his  place  as  a  man  among  men,  without  having  been 
guilty  of  any  greater  irregularities  than  the  majority  of 
his  equals  in  rank.  He  entered  upon  the  world  with 
embarrassed  finances,  and  without  a  single  senior  friend 
to  countenance  or  lend  him  advice  and  assistance.  Ha¬ 
ving  stood  forward  as  an  author,  his  irascible  temper  was 
exposed  to  all  the  annoyances  of  carping  criticism ;  and 
having  attained  a  degree  of  public  notoriety,  he  was 
seized  upon  as  a  common-good  by  all  the  scandal-monuers 
of  the  press.  Prepared  by  his  constitutional  susceptibi¬ 
lity  to  feel  these  attacks  deeply,  and  by  his  lonely  habits 
to  brood  over  his  own  thoughts  more  than  was  conducive 
to  a  healthy  state  of  mind,  he  took  refuge  in  retaliation, 
and  in  nursing  a  gloomy  pride  and  ])leasure  in  dwellintj 
upon,  and  exaggerating,  his  tortured  feelings.  He  could 
not  hope  to  prove  to  the  world  he  was  immaculate,  and 
he  took  a  perverse  pride  in  bidding  defiance  to  its  cen¬ 
sure,  and  attemjHing  to  prove  himself  worse  than  he 
really  was.  The  means  suggested  by  his  friends  as  most 
likely  to  retrieve  him  from  this  wayward  conduct,  added 
new  fuel  to  the  flame  ;  and,  possessed  of  the  dangerous 
power  of  investing  his  passions  with  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  poetry,  he  sought  rather  to  nurse  than  to  con¬ 
trol  them.  This  could  not  last  for  ever  with  a  mind  so 
superior  as  his.  So  unhealthy  a  state  of  excitement  was 
gradually  subsiding  into  a  more  firm  and  manly  tone,— 
the  indestructible  mind  was  gleaming  through  and  over 
it, — when,  alas  !  his  career  was  abruptly  and  prematurely 
closed. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,— 
to  the  reverse.  Bvi’on’s  conduct  and 
his  mother  hav’e  been  already  noticed, 
and  bravery  are  attested  by  hundreds. 


-let  us  now  tuni 
feelings  towards 
His  generosity 
In  all  his  aber- 


,  e(jui vocal,  or  malignant, 
cynicism,  his  enthusiasm 


rations  there  is  nothing  mean 
Notwithstanding  his  assumed 
for  whatever  is  good  and  great  is  every  moment  fiashing 
forth.  Sublime  and  lovely’’  though  his  yvorks  be,  they 
are  but  the  hasty  effusions  of  a  mind  yvhich  luul  not  yet 
attained  the  full  consciousness  and  command  of  its 
poyvers.  His  uncertainty  resjM;cting  the  merit  of  Ids 
poems,  until  stamped  by  the  fiat  of  public  applause,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that,  conscious 
hoyv  insufliciently  they  expressed  his  unutterable  thoughts, 
he  could  not  see  their  real  value.  His  continual  depre¬ 
ciation  of  literary  labour,  and  his  panting  after  action, 
indicate  a  mind  not  yet  at  ease  with  itself  as  to  its  proper 
sphere.  His  life  yvas  a  fragment.  He  stands  like  one 
of  the  immense  cathedrals  of  Germany, — a  yvork  com¬ 
menced  on  too  gigantic  a  scale  for  human  poyy^ers  and 
perseverance  to  complete.  We  sjiyv  him  only  in  that  i>e- 
rimi  of  life  in  yvhich  the  mind  is  a  fermenting  chaos. 
But  even  in  this  state,  yvhat  augury  did  he  not  give  ol 
future  greatness  !  His  promise  is  more  than  other  iiicn^ 
performance.  Wit,  humour,  the  most  vcduptiioiis  pas¬ 
sion,  the  most  delicate  beauty,  and  the  most  magnificent 
poyver  and  grandeur,  strive  for  pre-eminence  iu 
poetry. 

The  aim  of  this  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  sketch  has 
been  to  seize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  grand  outlines  o 
Byron’s  character.  The  attempt  yv'as  audacious, 
better  to  fail  in  it,  than  to  succeed  in  repeating 
anecdotes,  yydiich  but  distort  our  ideas  (d’  the  mighty  de 
It  is  the  right  of  ey'ery  man  to  be  jmlged,  not 
lated  acti<nis,  easily  susceptible  of  misre}>resentatioii, 

by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  mind  and  aflections  yvh 
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they  proceeded,  as  indicated  by  the  collective  conduct  of 
his  liie. 

MR  MACDONALD’S  NEW  WORK  — THETIS  ARMING 
^  ACHILLES. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  an  early  view  of  this 
hiijliiy  interesting  and  splendid  work.  Mr  Alacdonald 
has  chosen  for  the  story  of  his  new  "roup,  Thetis  arm¬ 
ing  Achilles.  The  figures  are,  as  in  his  Ajax,  colossal. 
Achilles  appears  in  the  act  of  moving  forward  ;  with  his 
left  arm  he  poises  his  shield  above  liis  head  ;  in  the  right 
hand,  which  is  depressed,  he  brandishes  a  couple  of  light 
javelins.  His  figure  unites  the  utmost  physical  power 
with  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  “  goddess-horn.”  His  coun¬ 
tenance  is  fiercely  beautiful.  Ilis  eager  glance,  harmo¬ 
nizing  with  his  forw^ard  motion,  seems  to  seek  Hector  in 
the  distance ;  and  his  mind,  engrossed  with  the  thought 
of  vengeance,  and  consciousness  of  power,  is  inaccessible 
to  every  other  impression.  Thetis,  who  has  one  arm  re¬ 
clined  on  his  shoulder,  is  allowing  the  other  to  drop  away, 
as  if  relinquishing  the  vain  hope  of  detaining  him.  Her 
face  is  turned  to  heaven,  wuth  an  expression  in  which  the 


investigate  the  special  use  of  each  of  these  organs,  and  the 
particul.ar  <q)eration  of  the  mind  to  which  each  is  more  im¬ 
mediately  subservient: — That  much  benefit  had  accrued  to 
medical  science,  and  to  mankind,  by  investigating  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  use  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body— as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  heart and  that,  without  doubt,  Ijoth  physical 
an<l  meta])hysical  science  would  profit  greatly  from  success¬ 
ful  enquiries  into  the  uses  of  these  multifarious  and  finely- 
constriicted  organs  in  the  interior  of  the  brain  ; — That  the 
phrenoh»gists  of  the  present  day,  having  quitted  the  right 
path,  had  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  this  physiological 
investigation  ;  for  they  had  not,  so  far  as  he  knew,  ascer¬ 
tained  the  function  performed  by  any  one  of  them.  The 
Professor  concluded  by  recommending  strongly  Sir  George 
and  other  phrenologists  to  pursue  the  truly  philosophical, 
though  very  difficult,  course  of  enquiry  which  he  had  point¬ 
ed  out.  —  Notice  of  a  Meteorological  Journal,  kept  for  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  at  Carlisle,  by  Mr  W.  Pitt,  w’as  then  read,  and 
afterwards  an  account  of  a  Specimen  of  a  mineral  called 
Wad,  by  Dr  Turner. 
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ADA’S  EVENING  HOUR. 


grief  of  the  prescient  mother,  and  the  dignified  compo¬ 
sure  of  the  goddess,  are  majestically  mingled. 

Unlike  Mr  Macdonald’s  former  work,  in  which  pjis- 
sion  and  the  death-struggle  knit  every  sinew,  and  swell 
every  vein  even  to  bursting,  the  present  group  is  com¬ 
posed  in  the  most  severe  style  of  quiet  and  elevated  beau¬ 
ty.  The  attitudes  and  action  of  the  figures  simple  in 
the  extreme — the  drapery  of  Thetis  falling  in  the  most 
inartificial  folds  —  the  outlines  hold  and  majestic, — har¬ 
monize  with  the  heroic  character  of  the  story.  Achil¬ 
les  is  the  very  Achilles  of  Homer, — beautiful,  and  strong 
as  a  deini-god,  the  unreflecting  child  of  impulse.  Thetis 
is  the  goddess  of  that  old  mythology,  with  all  a  mother’s 
feelings  warm  about  her,  and  with  a  far-searching  view 
into  futurity,  the  curse  of  those  human-hearted  deities, 
but  with  that  intellectuiil  power  which  confers  dignity 
upon  grief,  by  controlling  its  expression. 

We  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  work  will  at  once 
place  Mr  Macdonald  on  a  level  with  the  most  eminent 
living  sculptor,  and  prove  him  to  possess  a  mind  capable 
of  achieving  the  highest  triumphs  of  his  noble  art. 


Co:me,  Ada,  close  the  lattice  now. 

The  sun  is  in  the  sea  ; 

The  night-wind,  with  a  mournful  tone, 
Sighs  through  the  old  oak-tree  ; — 

‘‘  The  bird  has  sung  herself  to  rest. 

The  flowers  are  gemmed  with  dew  ; 

And  twilight’s  shades  are  deepening  fast 
The  Evening’s  heaven  of  blue  ; — 

“  Come,  Ada,  touch  thy  harp,  and  sing 
One  sprightly  strain  to  me ; 

Why,  there’s  a  tear  in  thy  dark  eye ! 
Sweet  girl  !  what  aileth  thee  ?” 

“  Oh  !  mother,  let  me  gaze  awhile 
Upon  this  silent  scene, — 

The  fading  ghudes  of  the  sky, 

The  hills  and  valleys  green  ! 

“  I  feel  the  calm  of  nature’s  mood 
Steal  softly  to  my  heart ; 

And  all  unknown  the  gentle  tears 
Into  my  eyelids  start ! 
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“  I  cannot — cannot  sing  to-night, 
A  spell  is  round  me  thrown ; 
Oh  !  leave  me  here  to  gaze  awhile 
On  this  sweet  scene  alone  !” 


Professor  Hope  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  concluded,  this  evening,  his 
communication  on  Phrenology.  In  so  doing,  he  recapitu¬ 
lated  his  former  observations,  read  an  account  of  the  history 
ot  the  Science,  from  an  unpublished  work  of  Mr  Combe, 
and  referred  for  facts  in  support  of  his  views,  to  the  works 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  to  the  Phrenological  Journal,  Mr 
Combe’s  Lectures,  and  the  Clyde  Street  Museum.  Pro- 
n^sor  Hope,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  saitl  he  thought 
nimsell  at  liberty  to  return  thanks  to  Sir  George  Macken¬ 
zie,  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  lay  before  the  Society  a 
view  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  doctrine  which  Sir 
George  thought  well  founded,  and  highly  important  to  the 
Wellare  of  mankind,  and  in  particular  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion.  That  as  Sir  George  had  availed  himself  of  that  op¬ 
portunity  of  recommending  to  his  hearers  to  makethem- 
^vw  awjuainted  with  the  doctrine,  by  reading  the  works 
Gall,  &c.,  he,  in  his  turn,  would  use  the  freedom  of  re¬ 
commending  to  Sir  George  to  direct  his  attention  to  that 
'1*."^  0^  P^^’enology  which  alone  he  considered  as  philoso- 
P  leal.  Every  person,  the  Professor  observed,  who  is  in 
e  smallest  degi*ee  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
that  there  lie  deep  seated  a  very  large 
subUt*  **  ^^^i^tinct  organs,  totally  dissimilar  in  appearance, 
pj.0  ^^*d  structure ;  and  that,  as  diflerent  organs  are 

external  senses,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
*  that  each  of  these  had  a  particular  share  in  the  gene- 
^  ^P^*mtions  of  the  brain  assigned  to  it:— That  it 

*twdy  strictly  physiological,  and  truly  philosophicali  to 


She  cast  upon  her  mother’s  face 
One  fond  imploring  look, — 

Then  silently  she  turned  again 
To  Nature’s  holy  book. 

And  who  may  tell  what  noble  thoughts 
Across  that  bosom  st(de  ; 

How  many  sacred  feelings  rush’d 
Like  music  on  her  soul  ? 

Ah  !  who  can  say  in  hours  like  these. 

With  holiest  visions  fraught. 

What  heavenly  wisdom  Nature’s  voice 
To  the  sad  heart  has  taught  ? 

Blest — ever  blest  is  she  who  loves 
To  meditate  in  youth  ! — 

And  on  Creation’s  glorious  page 
Has  learnt  to  read  the  Truth  ! 

Gertrude. 


“  O  THIS  LOVE  !— THIS  LOVE  I” 
Thomas  Atkinson, 

I  DO  not  wish  again  to  love 

As  when  I  had  its  scarlet  fever  ; 
And  yet  I  still  love  on, — a  name 
Makes  me  as  great  a  fool  as  ever ! 
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*Tis  true,  I’m  now  too  old  to  rave 
At  midnight  in  my  chamber  lonely, 

Yet  oft  I’m  humming,  as  I  shave, 

Such  stuff  as  “  Love  me — love  me  only  !” 

Nay,  faith,  I’ve  more  than  once  been  caught— 
Would  you  believe  it,  though  I  own  it  ? — 

With  vacant  look,  as  if  in  thought, 

^  And  perpetrating  half  a  sonnet ! 

The  deuce  is  in  the  witching  race  ! 

No  sooner  have  I  cut  my  cousin. 

Who  flirted  even  before  my  face, 

Than  I’m  in  love  with  half-a-dozen  ! 

Yet,  on  my  life,  I  cannot  tell 

Tor  whom  the  symptoms  are  in  motion  ; 

S<imetimes  I  think  they  are  for  Bell, — 

For  Bessy  next  I’ve  got  a  notion. 

I  know  a  pair  of  h»vely  eyes, 

As  blue  as  sajiphire — ringlets  yellow  ; — 

If  I  could  make  that  fair  my  prize, 

I’d  be  a  devilish  happy  fellow. 

But  then  I  know  a  pair  of  black — 

As  bright  as  night  when  stars  are  lighted ; 

And  ’tis  an  undisputed  fact. 

That  I’m  with  dark  eyes  much  delighted. 

One  of  the  sweetest  girls  I  ken, 

Is  my  h(*art’s  lieight — up  to  my  shoulder  ; 

Another  /  look  up  to — then 

8he  overlooks  me — as  I  told  her  ! 

With  ten-stone-seven  I’ve  been  prepared 
To  fly  to  heaven  if  she  were  willing  ; 

Or  with  a  sylph  I  would  have  dared 
To  dig  Fotosi  for  a  shilling. 

Well,  since  in  love  I  am — that’s  flat — 

But  cannot  tell  the  haj>])y  woman. 

I'll  toss  their  names  into  a  hat. 

And  woo  as  guided  by  the  omen! 

Then  here  goes  Ann — Kate — ^lary — Peg — 

Jan e —  A  g nes —  I  sabel la — J essy  ! 

Now,  Madam  Fate,  I  humbly  beg 

You’ll  be  pn>pitious  ! — Heavens  !  ’tis  Bessy  ! 

MAN’S  LIFE. 

By  L  (twrence  Macdonald, 

Man’s  life’s  a  bubble,  born  of  emjdy  bliss. 

Flung  on  the  ocean  of  unebbing  time, 

To  <lrink  the  hues  of  every  sunbeam  kiss, 

To  take  the  dies  of  every  varying  clime, 

F^xpanding,  ’mid  the  growth  of  every  crime! 
Creation’s  veriest  fiction,  without  name, 

Knd,  aim — a  hollow  toy  ;  from  out  the  slime 
Of  over-wrought  existence  forth  it  <*ame. 

Expanded,  burst,  and  left  no  trace  where  it  had  lain. 


LITEIIAIIV’  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


A  New  work,  entitled  **  The  Athenaeum,”  conducted  by  students 
in  the  University  of  (llasgow,  is  announced  to  appear  in  April. 
Though  It  will  be  for  the  most  part  written  by  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  yet  its  pages  will  be  enriched  by  a  few  articles  from  some  of 
the  naosl  celebrated  literary  characters  of  the  present  day. 


Monsieur  Surenne,  of  the  Scottish  Military  and  Naval  Academ^ 
has  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  Pocket  French 
Grammatical  and  Critical  Dictionary,  the  principal  object  of  which 
is  to  point  out  the  popular  errors  committed  in  French  conversation. 

We  understand  that  Mr  Motherwell,  editor  of*  the  Paisley  Adver 
tisert  is  about  to  succeed  Mr  M ‘Queen  as  editor  of  the 
Courier,  Mr  M ‘Queen’s  other  avocations  requiring  his  undivided  at- 
tention.  W'e  are  glad  that  Mr  Motherwell’s  talents,  of  which  ween 
tertain  a  high  opinion,  arc  thus  likely  to  be  brought  into  a  more  ex* 
tensive  sphere  of  usefulness. 

VVaverlky  Novels. — Volume  9th  of  the  new  edition  contains 
the  Black  Dwarf,  and  the  first  part  of  Old  Mortality.  The  frontis- 
piece,  by  Wilkie,  is  excellently  drawn,  but  indifferently  engraved,  by 
R.  Graves,  for  whom  W'ilkie  seems  to  entertain  an  undue  partiality 
The  vignette  is  pretty.  The  literary  additions  are  not  numerous* 
but  are  curious  and  interesting.  * 

Messrs  Colbuin  and  Bentley  announce  seventy-seven  new  Works 
in  the  press  !  We  cannot  find  space  to  enumerate  them  all ;  but  the 
following  appear  the  most  important ; — The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  the  Poet — Rene  Cailli^’s  Travels  to 
Timbuct(K) — Cloudesley,  a  novel,  by  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams— 
Marquis  of  Londonderry’s  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Germany  and 
France — The  Garrick  Papers — Travels  in  various  parts  of  Peru,  by 
Edmond  Temple — Private  Memoirs  of  the  French  Cabinet  during 
the  Directory,  Reign,  and  Consulate  of  Napoleon,  by  M.  Bourienne 
— The  Heiress  of  Bruges,  by  the  author  of  Highways  and  Byways— 
Tales  of  the  Colonies,  by  William  Howison,  Esq. — Travels  among 
the  Bedouins  and  W'ahabees,  by  the  late  John  Lewis  Buickhardt— 
Journal  of  a  Nobleman  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna — A  History  of  Mo. 
dern  Greece,  by  James  Emerson,  Esq. — East  and  West,  by  oneof  the 
authors  of  “  Rejected  Addresses” — Life  of  John  Hampden,  by  Lord 
Nugent— Letters  from  Switzerland  and  Italy,  by  John  Came,  Esq— 
.Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,  in  2  vols.— History  of  the  Bible,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  author  of  the  Subaltern — The  Correspondence  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

Mr  Murray’s  list  of  W'orks,  nearly  ready  for  publication,  amounts 
to  forty-four,  among  which  are  the  following : — C’onsolations  in  Tra¬ 
vel,  or  the  List  Days  of  a  Philosopher,  by  Sir  Huinjihry  Davy— Life 
of  Bishop  Heber,  with  Selections  from  his  (Correspondence,  by  his 
Widow — Life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  by  his  Widow — Papers  of  the 
Earl  of  Marchinont — Life  of  Robeit,  second  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
— Life  of  the  Earl  of  Peterbt)rough,  by  .Sir  Walter  Scott — Popular 
English  Specimens  of  the  Greek  Dramatic  Poets,  with  Essays  and 
Notes — The  concluding  volume  of  Southey’s  Peninsular  War— Life 
of  General  W'olfe,  by  Dr  Southey — Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  by 
J.  S.  Paris,  M.D. — Conversations  on  Religion,  with  Lord  Byron, 
held  in  Cephalonia,  by  the  late  James  Kennedy,  M.D. —The  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Society,  by  the  late  Robert  Hamilton,  LL.D. 

Periodical  Literature  seems  at  last  to  be  taking  root  in  Ireland. 
There  is  the  Literary  Gazette— The  Dublin  Monthly  Magazine— The 
Christian  Examiner,  and  the  Christian  Herald,  mon  hly-The  Friend, 
weekly — two  in  Belfast,  the  Ulster  Magazine  and  the  Orthodox  Pres¬ 
byterian,  both  monthly— besides  the  Limerick  Magazine  that  w  to 
be,  and  the  Cork  Magazine  that  rcai. 

The  Correspondence  between  Lord  Mountcashel  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ferns,  on  the  State  of  the  ('hurch,  together  with  an  .Account  of  the 
Lay  Meeting  at  Cork,  out  of  which  the  Correspondence  arose,  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days. 

F'oreign  Literature. — A  Literary  Gazette,  to  appear  twice  a* 
week,  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  this  month  at  Weimar.— German 
translations  of  Scott’s,  Mackintosh’s,  and  Moore’s  Histories  of  the 
British  Islands,  are  already  announced. — Manzoni,  the  Italian  no¬ 
velist,  is  busy  with  a  new  Historical  Romance. — A  selection  from  the 
principal  London  Annuals  has  been  published  at  Paris,  uiuler  the 
title  of  Album  Dritaunique.^^A  work  is  announced  at  Paris,  called 
Confessions  d'un  Homme  de  Cour,  sous  le  regne  de  Louis  AT  •— 
Beuchot,  the  Editor  of  a  new  edition  of  V'^oltairc’s  works,  gives  sixof 
the  Philosopher’s  unpublished  letters.  In  oneof  them  Voltaire  fa¬ 
vours  us  with  his  opinion  of  Weekly  Journals,  which  is  in  these  words: 

— “  I  depise  as  much  as  you  these  trifling  weekly  publications;  but 
frequently  they  contain  what  is  agreeable.  They  are  the  venders  of 
grains  of  dust,  in  which  diamonds  are  sometimes  found.”  Mhat» 
pity  that  Voltaire  did  not  live  in  the  days  of  the  Edinburgh  Literaoj 
Journal  I — By  the  last  arrival  from  Egypt,  there  has  been  received  3 
file  of  the  newspapers  published  at  Boulac,  under  the  authority  ai' 
Protection  of  the  VTeeroy ,  and  with  the  title  of  the  Egypt ian  Jourim  •  1 
it  contains  regular  reports  of  all  the  debates  in  the  National  ( i 
particularly  a  speech  of  the  Viceroy’s  son,  Ibrahim,  in  which 
declares  to  the  assembly  that  his  father  is  resolved  to  remain  at  ^ 
with  all  countries,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  own.  Thert 
is  a  notice  in  one  of  these  papers  of  the  construction,  at  Alexandria,  ^ 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Sereci,  a  I'rench  engineer,  of  a  new  an>c  | 
nal  and  dock-yard,  for  vessels  of  the  line  and  frigates ;  1G97 
are  employed  in  ship-building,  easting  of  cannon,  Ac.,  and  there  ^ 
upwards  of  500  clerks  and  officers.  The  Viceroy  has  also  W-*  I 
blishcd,  with  the  National  Council,  a  cew  Penal  Code.  ’ 
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*^vr)onoghue.  Prince  of  Killarney,  a  Poem,  in  several  cantos,  with 

Votes  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

The  Royal  Academy. — Mr  M.  A.  Shee  has  been  chosen  Presi- 
”  f  the  Royal  Academy  by  a  large  majority;  and  Mr  Wilkie  has 
n  appointed  principal  Painter  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  it  being 
^"stood  that  the  latter  declined  the  fatigues  of  the  Presidency. 
Th  Lw  President  is  known  to  the  public  fully  as  much  as  a  man  of 
ItL  as  an  artist.  He  is  the  author  of  “  Rhymes  on  Art,”  of  the 
iredv  of  “  Alasco,”  and  of  the  recent  novel  of  Oldcourt.”  His 
wtion  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  approved  of ;  but,  with  tlie 
\ception  of  Wilkie,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  now  living  could 
fill  the  place  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  with  the  desired  eclat. 

Professor  Leslie.— Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  this 
eminent  Pr  dessor  announces  a  Course  of  Popular  Lectures,  on  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  Natural  Science.  In  this  subject  the  Edinburgh 
ladies  take  a  deep  interest,  and  there  is  no  man  by  whom  they  would 
sooner  be  initiated  into  its  mysteries  than  Professor  Leslie. 

SctENTtKic  Editcatiov.— A  lady  who  lately  visited  an  Infant 
CchooI,  was  treated  to  the  following  exhibition Schoolmistress  (un¬ 
folding  an  umbrella) What  is  this,  my  dear  ?”— Pupil.  “  An  um¬ 
brella,^  Ma’am.”— “  How  many  kingdoms  does  it  contain  ?”  **  1  hree.” 

What  are  they  ?”  “  Animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable.” — **  Name 
the  animal?”  “  Whalebone.”— “  The  mineral  ?”  “  The  brass.”— 
The  vegetable  ?”  “  The  cotton  !” 

Theatrical  Go.wip  — Mac-ready  having  adapted  Byron’s  Tragedy  of 
“  Werner”  to  the  stage,  it  has  been  brought  out  at  Bristol  with 
great  success,  Macready  playing  the  hero. — The  French  Theatre  has 
opened  in  London,  with  Potier  for  the  principal  comedian.— The 
Italian  Opera  commences  its  season  this  evening. — Pasta  is  now  at 
Verona  ;— on  her  entrance  to  the  town  she  was  met  by  a  band  of  mi¬ 
litary  music  and  a  number  of  splendid  equipages.— Nothing  of  much 
consequence  is  doing  at  the  principal  Metropolitan  Theatres.  Nei¬ 
ther  Covent  G.irden  nor  Drury  Lane  arc  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
for  Kean  and  Fanny  Kenr.ble  have  ceased  to  draw  such  crowded  hou¬ 
ses  as  they  once  did.— An  amusing  farce,  called  “  Supper’s  Over,’* 
has  been  produced  at  the  Adelphi. — Ducrow  is  still  astonishing  the 
people  in  Liverpool.— At  the  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner  here,  on  Fri¬ 
day  the  29th  ult.  the  sum  of  L..>.)0  was  collected  in  aid  of  the  fund, 
which  upon  an  average  was  about  L.l  from  each  person  present. 
The  dinner  went  off  about  as  well  as  public  dinners  generally  do. — 
Brahamhas  been  here  for  the  last  week,  but  takes  his  leave  of  us  this 
evening.  He  has  drawn  fully  as  good  houses  as  when  he  was  here  three 
months  ago,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the 
greater  number  of  private  parties  at  this  season.  As  he  has  only  re¬ 
peated  some  of  his  old  characters,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
we  said  concerning  him  when  he  was  last  here.  Upon  leaving  Edin¬ 
burgh  he  is  to  visit  Aberdeen  and  other  places  in  the  North,  and  is 
then  to  make  a  pretty  extensive  tour  through  the  English  provin¬ 
ces.— Vandenhoff,  who  has  been  performing  in  Dundee  and  Perth, 
appears  in  his  favourite  part  of  Coriolanus  on  Monday,  when  Miss 
Jarman  also  returns. — Alexander  has  for  the  present  entire  posses¬ 
sion  of  Glasgow, — Seymour,  the  rival  manager,  having  gone  to  Bel¬ 
fast  with  Miss  Smithson. — The  Caledonian  Theatre  is  to  re-open  early 
in  March.  The  manager,  Mr  C.  Bass,  has  engaged  a  corps  de  ballet, 
and  if  there  be  a  Vedy  or  two  among  them,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  pay 
veil.  Murray  docs  not  seem  to  know  the  difference  between  a  Vedy 
and  a  Fairbrother. — Postscript,  We  wonder  why  Old  Cerberus 
has  not  annihilated  Larkin, — the  worst  singer  ever  exported  out  of 
Aberdeen. 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Jan.  .30— IVb.  5. 

The  Spring  Meeting,  Love  Laughs  at  Bailiffs,  ^  Before 
Breakfast, 

day  3Tanncring,  The  Bottle  Imp, 

The  Siege  of  Belgrade,  c^-  Cramond  Brig. 

The  Derirs  Bridge,  yvilliarn  Thomson,  Gilderoy. 

The  Duenna,  Sf  The  Waterman, 

The  Castle  oj  Andalusia,  The  In  vincihh's. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

<1  ^  Cilengall’s  Comedy,  Robert  Montgomery’s 

a. an,  ’and  several  other  new  works,  are  unavoidably  postponed. 
^  some  interesting  miscellaneous  articles. 

hear  soon  again  from  the  Author  of  **  The  Picture 
talents  we  have  a  high  opinion. 

e  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  “  Lonna,”  at  his  Ix'st  convenience. 
Stanzas  “  To  the  Brier,”  are  not  exactly  to  our  taste,  being 
dtr  ^tid  laboured,  though  they  frequently  indic.ate  consi- 

bom  n  power. —The  “  .Song  for  tlie  .\nnivcrsary  of  Burns,” 

lie  OT  ^  B<^1.  but  is  a  little  out  of  date,  aiid  we  are  afraid  must 

•>il  composed  on  a  Sum:r.ei3  Eve,”  from  Alloa, 


Sat. 

Mov. 

Tck.s. 

ED. 

Thi-rs. 

ffti. 
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'FHE  EDINBURGH  PROFESSIONAL  SO- 

*  flETV  of  MUSICIANS’  SECONH  SUHSCUIPTION  (ON- 
CERT  will  take  ])lace  on  TUESDAY  EVRNI\’G,  the  9th  instant, 
in  the  GEORGE  STREET  \.SSEMBLY  ROOMS. 

Plans  to  be  had  at  the  Music  and  Booksellers’  Shops,  where  Sub¬ 
scriptions  continue  to  be  received. 

JAMES  DEWAR,  Sec. 

24,  Dundas  Street, 

1st  February,  1850. 


EXIIIBr'  ION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  MASTERS  IN  PAINTING, 

by 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  SCOTLAND, 


'['HE  EXHIBITION  will  be  oppiwd  for  tlm  pri- 

vate  view  of  tlie  Life  Governors  of  the  Institution,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  6th,  at  one  o’clock,  upon  exhibiting  their  Silver  Ticket  to  the 
door-keeper. 

It  will  be  opened  for  the  Public  on  Monday  the  8th. 

Evening  Promenades  will  be  from  time  to  time  resumed,  but  the 
character  of  the  present  Exhibition  requires,  that  the  number  of 
Tickets  issued  for  each  Promenade  should  he  restricted  to  a  smaller 
number  than  formerly,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Gallery  ever  be¬ 
coming  too  crowded. 

Open  from  Ten  till  Du>k. 

Admission,  Is. — Season  Tickets,  5s. 

ERAS.  CAMERON,  Assistant-Secretary, 

Edinburgh,  4th  Feb.  1850. 


This  day, 

A  New  Edition,  post  8vo,  10s.  6d., 

With  numerous  Wood  Engravings  of  original  Portraits  and  Subject! 

of  Intere.st, 

THE  GOLD-HEADED  CANE. 

**  The  Gold-Headed  Cane  is  a  modest  little  volume,  containing 
Sketches  of  the  Lives  and  Manners  of  our  most  emineiif  Physicians, 
from  Radcliffe  to  Baillie,  and  composed  in  a  style  lively,  graceful, 
often  humorous;  well  calculated  to  attract  the  unprofessional  reader. 
We  wish  it  were  generally  cireiihited.”— Revieuf, 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


Just  published, 

BELL’S  GEOGRAPHY, 

VOLS.  1.  &  11. 

Price  15s.  each, 

CONTAINING  GENF,RAL  GEOtiRAPIIV  AND  CONTINENTAL 

EUROPE, 

Witli  12  IVIaps,  and  4  other  Engravings. 


\  SYSTEM  of  GEOfillAPHY,  Popular  and 

Scientific;  or  a  Phvsicil,  Political,  and  Statistical  Description 
of  the  World  and  its  various  Divisions. 

By  JAMES  BELL, 

Author  of  Critical  Researches  in  Geography,  Editor  of  Rollin’s  An¬ 
cient  History,  and  principal  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Geography. 

The  Work  will  be  completed  in  about  40  Parts,  price  2s.  each;  or, 
in  lialf  vols.,  Ts.  fid.  each  ;  forming  Six  handsome  Octavo  Volumesl 
Four  Parts  will  consist  of  Maps— five  in  each  Hart.  The  other  Parts 
will  contain  96  pages  each,  wiih  a  Map  in  each  alternate  Parr,  other 
F'.ngravings,  illustrative  of  the  Woik,  will  he  given  in  the  course  of 
Publication.  The  Maps,  which  are  iiKwlelled  on  the  liest  authorities, 
and  include  the  latest  discoveries,  are  beautifully  engraved  on  steel 
and  Will  form  an  Allas  superior  to  those  sold  for  Thirty  Shillings. 
The  whole  will  thus  form  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  arrrect] 
and  cheap  Systems  of  Geograjiliy  ever  publislied  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Vol.  L  contains  a  rornplete  Copv  of  B  A  LHIS’ cele¬ 

brated  POLITICAL  and  STATISTICAL  .SCALE  of  the  GLOBE. 

Vol.  HI.  will  he  ready  in  a  fr'w  months. 

Blackfk,  Fui.lartov,  and  Co.,  Glasgow;  A.  Fullartov  and 
Co.,  and  W.  Tait,  Eilinburgh  ;  W.  Curry,  Jiin.  and  Co.,  Dublin; 
Si.MCKiN  and  Marshall.  London;  and  at  thetilasgow  Publication 
Warehouses,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Liverpool. 


D.\Y  AND  MAKTIN’S  HLAUKINO. 

qpiIIS  iiKistimabb*  Goinpositioii,  witli  half  flio 

u>ual  labour,  pnxluccs  a  most  brilliant  Jet  Black,  fuilv  eipjal 
to  the  .InpHn  Vitriiish,  ufforos  pt'ciilirir  fU)urishFyu*nt  to  tfn? 

leather— will  not  soil  the  fiiic.st  linen— is  perfectly  fret*  from  any 
uiqileasant  smell — and  will  retain  its  virtues  in  any  climate. 

Sold  Wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  97,  High  Holliorn,  .ind  Retail 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  in  Bottles,  l\n<,  and  Tin  Boxes,  at  fid. 
Is.  and  1«.  6<l.  each. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


Nearly  ready, 

Beautifully  printed  in  foolscap  8vo, 

ELDRED  OF  ERIN; 

A  POEM. 

In  Two  Books. 

By  CHARLES  DOYNE  SILLERV, 

Author  of  **  Vallery,”  &c. 

Edinburgh ;  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place. 

Nearly  ready,  in  one  volume,  duodecimo, 

DIALOGUES 

ON 

NATURAL  AND  REVEALED  RELIGION : 

With  a  Preliminary  Enquiry,  an  Appendix,  and  Notes 

and  Illustrations. 

By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  MOREHEAD,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
formerly  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  St  Paul’s 
Chapel,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  late  Princess 
Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  and  Simpkin  and 
Mahshall,  London. 


New  Works,  published  by  M\RSH  <fe  MILLER,  London; 
and  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  Edinburgh. 

1.  the  literary  BLUE-BOOK,  or  KALEN- 

*  DAR  of  LITER  ATUUE  and  the  ARTS  for  1830.  Con- 
taining,  with  their  Names  and  Addresses — 

Eminent  Living  Authors — Painters — Sculptors — Architects — En¬ 
gravers — Musical  Composers — Musical  Performers— Teachers  of  Lan¬ 
guages,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  Polite  Education.  Price  5s. 

2.  THE  NEW  CHESTERFIELD  ;  containing 

Principles  of  Politeness  to  complete  the  Gentleman,  and  give  him  a 
knowlixlgc  of  the  World;  also  Precepts  particularly  addressed  to 
Young  Ladies.  Price  38.,  or  neatly  bound.  Is. 

3.  TALES  in  VERSE,  Illustrative  of  the  several 
Petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  By  the  Rev,  H.  F.  Lyte.  Second 
Edition.  12mo,  price  58.  6d. 

4.  THE  COFFEE-DRINKERS’ MANUAL, with 

the  French  Method  of  making  Coffee,  &c.  With  an  Engraving. 
Price  28. 

5.  THE  ATHENAID,  OR  MODERN  GRE¬ 
CIANS.  A  Poem.  By  Henry  J.  Bradfield.  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

().  MARSH’S  IMPROVED  FAMILY  JOUR¬ 
NAL  and  MEMORANDA  for  1850.  Price  2s. 

7.  MONSIEUR  TONSON.  Illustrated  by  Six 
Engravings  from  R.  Cruikshank,  by  Branston,  Wright,  Bon¬ 
ner,  and  Slade R.  Price  Is. 

8.  A  POLITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  AC¬ 
COUNT  of  LOWER  CANADA,  with  Remarks  on  the  Present  State 
of  the  People,  as  regards  their  Manners,  Character,  Religion,  &c.  &c. 
By  A  Canadian.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

9.  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  KEEPSAKE  ;  or  ZOO¬ 
LOGY,  and  the  GARDEN  and  MUSEUM  of  the  ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  for  1830.  Embellished  with  upwards  of  Forty  Engra¬ 
vings,  from  Drawings  by  Cruikshank,  Landseer,  Baynes,  &c.  &c. 
Price  6s.  6d.  bound  in  silk. 


THE  COURT  JOURNAL 

Of  S.-VTUllDAY,  J.\NU.\RY  23il,  Contains:— 

The  King  and  the  Dukeof  Wellington — The  Coming  Season  :  Pro¬ 
jected  gsieties  at  the  Houses  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Duchess  of 
St  Albans,  Lady  Hertford,  Lady  Salisbury,  Mrs  Hope,  &c.  Glances 
at  the  Interior  of  each — Epistles  of  Ton — Defence  cf  Prince  Leopold 
—An  Ambassador  in  Lo\e !— Gambling  Anecdote  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander— A  Father’s  Remonstrance  to  his  Sfiendthrift  Son— The 
Mazurka  versus  the  Galopade !— C’ount  Wackerbarth  and  the  Court 
Journal — An  English  State  Dinner  Abroad— King  Rothschild  ! — 
George  II.,  George  111.,  and  Garrick— News  from  Paris  and  Naples 
—The  Duchess  and  the  President— Remarks  on  the  Life  of  Lord 
Byron— Politics,  Literature,  Theatres,  Fine  Arts,  and  Foreign  and 
Domestic  News  of  the  Week,  &c.  &c. 

Among  other  interesting  pafiers,  the  Court  Journal  of  January 
16th  comprises  a  most  amusing  Poem,  of  considerable  extent,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  complete  moving  picture  of  Chelteuham  Life  at  this  busy 
season . 

This  New  Journal  of  Fashion,  the  Companion,  not  merely  of  the 
l^awinp-Room  and  the  Boudoir,  but  of  the  Breakfast  Table  and  the 
Study,  18  Publisheil  every  Saturday  Morning,  on  a  handsome  stamp¬ 
ed  Sh^t,  of  Sixteen  Pages,  and  sent  by  the  Newsmen,  free  of  Post¬ 
age,  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  Henry  Colburn,  by  W. 
’Thomas,  at  the  Office,  No.  19,  Catherine  Street,  Strand  ;  and  those 
who  desire  to  commence  taking  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  are  requested  to  fend  their  orders  to  their  resiiective  Beoksellers 
or  News-venders. 


In  3  vols.  post  8vo,  .31s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  FOREST. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Bramble  tye  House,”  &c. 

**  Mr  Smith,  who  has  so  distinguished  himself  by  the  Histori 
Romance,  here  comes  to  our  own  times,  and  draws  his  amusinv  a  J 
able  pictures  from  life  as  it  exists  in  the  every-day  world.  After  h 
vlng  sketched  with  a  keen  and  vivid  pencil  the  court  wits  and  bea  * 
ties  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  has  suddenly  adopted  the  IIS'*’ 
natural  if  ruder  species  of  human  nature,  which  are  to  be  found  f* 
the  nineteenth ;  and  for  royal  palaces,  we  have  cottages  and  gea 
shores;  for  the  smooth-shaven  walks  of  Hampton-Court,  with  the 
wild  heaths  and  umbrageous  hollows  of  the  New  Forest;  and  for 
the  glittering  denizens  of  high  life,  the  smuggler,  the  innkeeper,  tbl 
foreign  adventurer,  and  the  country  squire.” — Morning  Chronicle, 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  sold bt 
Bell  and  Bradpute,  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh.  ^ 

In  2  vols.  8 VO, 

With  Portrait  and  Map  of  Colombia,  21s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  BOLIVAR. 

By  Gen.  HOLSTEIN,  Ex-chief  of  his  Staff. 

This  work  is  remarkable  for  containing  far  more  of  personal 
incident  and  of  individual  traits  of  character  than  has  been  yet  ex- 
hibited  in  any  Narrative,  treating  of  the  active  and  chequered  strug. 
gles  in  South  America.  All  the  chieftains  and  prominent  men 
whom  those  struggles  called  forth,  are  sketched  from  the  life,  anj 
shown  under  the  most  effective  contrasts.  On  the  patriot  side  are 
displayed  the  Liberator  himself,  with  his  very  peculiar  habits  of 
mind  and  disposition — Marinno,  his  associate  Dictator — Paez,  the 
swarthy  and  savage  commander  of  the  Llaneros,  or  men  of  the  plain 
— Admiral  Biron,  the  mild  but  consistent  supporter  of  freedom— 
Piar,  the  victim  of  a  cruel  fate — Bermudes,  Sedenno,  Monag;as, 
Diego,  &c.,  besides  several  of  our  own  countrymen,  distinguished  as 
well  for  their  enterprising  courage  as  their  endurance  of  hardships; 
On  the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  Murillo,  the  cruel  and  inflexible,  the 
daring  and  impetuous  Boves,  with  his  band  of  black  desperadoes,  ' 
called  *  the  infernal  division’ — the  weak  and  superstitious  Monte- 
verde — the  stem  barbarian  Morales ;  and  various  other  persons  who  \ 
have  attained  ‘  bad  eminence’  among  the  champions  of  oppression.” 
— Mornirtg  Paper, 

Henrv  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  sold  by 
Bell&  Bradfutb,  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

PAROCHIAL  PSALMODY. 

NEW  COLLECTION  of  the  most  approved 

PSALM  TUNES,  from  the  most  eminent  Composers,  inclu¬ 
ding  several  original  Tunes  composed  expressly  for  this  work.  The 
whole  of  the  harmony  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  in  part  new¬ 
ly  arranged  for  Four  Voices,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Or¬ 
gan  or  Piano- Forte.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Series  of  Lessons  in  the 
ART  of  SINGING,  by  J.  P.  CLARK,  Leader  of  the  Music,  St 
George's  Church,  Glasgow,  and  Professor  of  the  Piano  Forte  and 
Silking,  Finely  engraved  on  copperplates,  in  a  neat  pocket  size, 
price  3s.  6d.  in  cloth  boards. 

This  collection  of  Psalm  Tunes  was  made  for  the  use  of  St  George’* 
Church,  Glasgow,  but  it  is  hoped  that,  from  the  select  variety  of  the 
Tunes,  and  the  correct  harmony  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  introduced  into  other  Churches  and  Chapels. 

Published  by  John  Cunninohame,  12,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow; 
sold  also  by  Messrs  Oliver  &  Boyd,  VVm.  Whyte  Co.,  and  Jx. 
Lothian,  Edinburgh;  T.  Moore,  Greenock;  R.  Nelso.v,  Kil¬ 
marnock;  Dick,  Ayr;  and  Cuthbertson,  Paisley. 

*Dt*  A  Liberal  Allowance  to  Teachers. 

This  day  is  published,  price  2s.  fid. 

The  First  Number  of 

FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  FOR  TOWN  AND 

COUNTRY. 

Contents:  —  “  Our  Confession  of  Faith,”  by  the  Author  of 
**  Whitehall” — American  Poetry— The  Philosophy  of  Catholicism- 
The  Deluge,  a  Paraphrase  from  the  German  of  Gesner,  by  John  A.  ^ 
Heraud,  Esq. — Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter’s  Review  of  Madame  de 
Stael’s  “  Allemagne” — The  Standard-Bearer,  A  Ballad  from  the  Sp^ 
nish — Lines  from  the  Arabic— Capt.  Basil  Hall  on  Mechanics’  lojh* 
tutes — Posthumous  Renown — A  Legend  of  MacAlister  More— The 
Fallen  Chief,  from  the  Arabic — On  Poetical  Genius — Architectural 
Desicni  and  Decoration— Horae  Gallicac,  No.  I.,  Elizabeth  of  Englapa 
— The  Hurons.  a  Can  >dian  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  “  Sir  Andrew  nj* 
lie” — West  Indian  Sketches,  No.  I.,  Adventure  with  a  Piraie-^M*  i 
Robert  Montgomery’s  “  Satan  ’’—Annals  of  the  Peninsular  tarn* 
paigns— Remaikable  Vision  of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden — On  Drarnau 
Taste.  A 

Published  by  James  Fraser,  215,  Regent  Street,  London;  aa 
John  Boyd,  Edinburgh.  i 


Edinburgh  :  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  everv  Saturday  Morning* 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Robertson  &  Atkinson,  Glasgow;  W. 
jun.  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.,  London;  an 
all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  throug 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d. :  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  lOd. 

Printed  by  Dallantyne  &  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canongif^' 
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